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7HE  ROYAL  REGISTER. 
With  Annotations  hy  another  hand. 

] 

I  D—  of  H - . 

ARENTAL  care  feems  to  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  its  objedi.  In  the  lower 
clafles  of  adlive  life,  neceflity  will  not 
fuffer  the  immediate  tenderncfs  of 
the  parent  to  be  prolonged  to  any 
great  degree  beyond  the  infant  ftate. 
The  child  muft  foon  enter  into  the 
fchool  of  labour,  in  order  to  learn 
the  art  of  getting  that  bread  which 
his  parents  can  no  longer  give  him. 
Health  and  ftrength  are  his  foie  pa¬ 
trimony  ;  and,  pofTefled  of  them,  he 
leaves  little  to  be  wilhed  for  in  the 
parental  bofom,  whofe  regards,  tho* 
originally  the  fame,  are  prevented, 
by  the  continual  avocations  of  their 
ftation,  from  feeling  the  augmented 
tendernefs  of  thofe  in  higher  life. 
They,  meeting  with  no  interruption 
to  the  courfe  of  their  alfedlions,  find 
them  grow  with  the  growth,  and 
ftrengthen  with  the  ftrengl;h,  of  their 
offspring. 

Nature  feems  to  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  while  the  infant  hangs  at  the 
bread  of  its  mother.  The  beggar 
VoL.  LI, 


hugs  her  child,  which  fhe  can  fcarce 
cover  from  the  wind,  as  clofeiy  to 
her  as  the  greatefh  princefs,  who  has 
a  crown  to  give  it ;  but  the  many  in¬ 
terruptions  to  maternal  tendernefs 
which  the  former  muft  experience 
from  her  dl  ft  refs  and  penury,  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  tie  which  binds 
her  to  it.  The  ftorms  of  her  life 
forbid  that  flow  of  ferene  hours  wJiich 
give  the  flner  affedtions  time  to  ex¬ 
pand.  The  growth  of  her  offspring 
is  not  always  attended  with  heart¬ 
felt  pleafure  ;  and  that  dire  neceflity, 
which  operates  to  the  deftrudtion  of 
every  feeling  foreign  to  itfelf,  will 
make  her  leparation  from  it  a  matter 
of  no  extreme  anxiety.  In  the  higher 
claffes  of  life,  where  not  only  the 
tender  feelings  of  the  mind  have  lei- 
fure  to  grow  into  refinement,  but  do- 
meftic  interefts,  and  the  gratification 
of  felfifh  paflions,  fometimes  mingle 
with  parental  affedtions,  parental  foli- 
citude  will  be  found  gradually  to  in- 
creafe  as  the  period  of  compleating 
its  w’iflies  approaches.  The  courfe  of 
education  is  purfued  with  extreme 
vigilance;  and  the  parent  has  little  re¬ 
laxation,  during  this  uncertain  pro- 
grefs,  from  watchful  care  and  trem¬ 
bling  apprchenfion. 

B  b 


When  the  age  of  reafon  and  nia-  | 
turity  has  given  the  child  fome  de-  l 
gree  of  power  and  authority  over 
himfelfy  he  begins  to  look  al^ut  to 
the  eftabliflimeni  of  connexions  which 
are  to  give  a  colour  to  the  reft-  of  his 
life.  The  alarms  of  the  parent  now 
begin  to  increafe,  left  the  views  of 
intcreft  or  ambition,  which  had  grown 
along  with  his  affeXion  *for  the  child, 
and  had*  become  a  part  of  it,  fhould 
be  deftroyed  by  the  imprudence  of 
youth.  The  apprehenfions  of  this 
period  arc  commonly  the  moft  poig¬ 
nant  of  parental  life  ;  when  it  fomc- 
iimes  happens,  that,  m  one  moment, 
all  Us  ho|>cs  are  blafted  by  ingrati¬ 
tude,  and  the  anxious  expeXation  of 
years  vanilhes  into  all  the  mifery  of 
dlfappbintment. 


their  general  conduX  in  this  impor 


tanc  circumftance  of  their  children’s 
happinefs,  proves  how  infenftbly  the 
fondeft  feelings  of  tendernefs  melt 
away  before  the  powerful  approaches 
of  worldly  intereft.  ‘  There  arc  num- 
berlefs  and  continual  examples,  where 
the  mother,  who  would  have  guarded 
the  life  of  her  infant  at  the  expence 
of  her  own,  after  it  has  grown  into 
maturity,  and  is  accompanied  with 
every  advantage  of  a  long  and  afli- 
duous  education,  (hall  facrifice  it  at 
once  to  mifery  and  greatnefs,  with  a 
moft  eager  fatisfaXion. 

The  worft  of  all  bondage  is  mar¬ 
riage  unfanXified  by  afteXion  ;  it  not 
only  produces  infidelity,  but  vice.  It 
leads  to  an  abandoned  and  profligate 
life,  proceeds  in  diftrefs,  and  ends  in 
ruin.  With  fo  nniany  examples  of  this 
nature  continually  prefented  to  them, 
how  is  it  poffible  to  reconcile  the  in¬ 
fatuation  of  parents,  who  are  daily 
offering  up  the  honour  and  happinefs 
of  their  children  at  the  (hrine  of  iu- 
tereft  and  ambition  ?  * 

The  noble  Duke,  whofe  amiable 
charaXer  fuggefted  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations,  feems  reiblved  to  coafult 
his  own  happnnefs,  in  oppofition  to 
the  views  of  his  family.  It  is  true, 
that  the  impetuous  paflioa  of  youth 
demands  feftraint  and  regulation :  it 
is  too  apt  to  look  to  the  gratification 
of  the  moment,  without  'attention  to 
future  confequences ;  and  is  ever  dif- 


‘  It  is  a  common  and  too  often  a 
juft  complaint,  that  children,  when 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  the  period 
of  independence,  are  attained,  throw 
afide,  as  it  were,  all  thoughts  of  filial 
r^peX,  and  aX  towards  the  authors 
of  their  being  with  almoft  the  fame 
inienfibilicv  that  the  bird .  poffeffes. 


inienfibilicy  that  the  bird  .  poffeffes, 
who,  feeling  the  power  of  its  wing. 


that  parents  are  equally  inclined  to 
ezpeX  too  much  from  their  children. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  former 
to  curb  the  liberty  which'  they  have 
juft  attained ;  and  the  latter  are  not 
difpofed  to  give  up  the  power  they 


‘  *  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  high 
conficleratioo  which  the  mother  of  this 
young  Duke  maintains  at  St  James’s,  it 
at  firft  very  much  aftoniihed  me  to  read 
any  refleXions  which  had  a  tendency  to 
blame  the  conduX  of  a  perfon  fo  highly 
favoured  as  her  Grace  of  A—.  But  in 
the  important  bufinefs  of  uncontrouled 
matrimony,  hit  may  be  naturaliy 

fuppofed  to  have  tomewhat  of  a  fellow- 
feeling.  Hc^himfetf  was  ftrongly  difpofed 
to  gratify  his  own  ardent  wiflies  io  mar¬ 
rying  the  woman  othis  choice,  though  of 
inferior  rank  ;  audit  vvas  with  no  fmdl 
difficulty  that  Lord  B — ’a  predominant 
it  fiueacc  could  turn  them  afide. 


have  ib  long  poffeffed.  There  muft 
be  great  good  fenfc  on  both  fides 
whenever  this  matter  is  fettled  to  the 
ikdsfaXion  of  one  and  the  other.  I 
would. be  underftood  to  be  confider- 
Ing  the  fituation  of  a  Ton  and  a  father ; 
for,  whatew  age  a  daughter  may 
attain,  the  world  will  not  let  her  quit 


the  maternal  proteXion  but  for  that 
of  a  huiband. 

Marriage  is  the  grand  and  clofing 
of  rich  aud  luible  parents  j'and 
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ffbM  to  iHulii  thok  airy»  ideal  fabrics 
of,  happinefs  which  an  approaching 
experience  diflipates  into  nothing,  or 
perhaps  worfe  than  nothing,  dilap- 
pointment  and  difgulf.  But  1  hope 
better  things  from  this  young  Noble¬ 
man  9  and  that,  if  he  purtues  the 
bent  of  his  prefent  inclinations,  he 
will  experience  and  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  royal  proverb,  that  a 
virtuous  •woman  b  a  crown  unto  her  huf* 
band  f. 

On  the  CUSTOMS  an,i  CHARAC¬ 
TERS  of  IVOMEN  in  the  Eafi. 
[P.  169.] 

Vizir  Nezam  gives  many 


the  women  :  and  obferves,  that  much 
of  his  fuccefs  will  depeud  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  condors  himf(^lf 
towards  them.  The  hrft  clafs  t^t 
claims  ygur  notice,  fays  he,  are  the 
principal  women :  the  next,  the  King’s 
fons  :  after  them,  the  great  Omras : 
and,  lah  of  all,  the  inferior  Miuhlers. 
— Altun  Tafh,  continues  the  Vizir, 
was  the  Hrif  Onira  of  the  Divan,  in 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  of 
Ghenza.  W  hen  the  gcvernnicnt  pf 
Kharezme  became  vacant,  he  folict- 
ted  the  appointment.  As  he  was  ef- 
teemed  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne, 
the  court  was  hirprifed  that  he  ihould 
have  accepted  it.  And  a  friend  beg¬ 
ging  of  him  to  know,  what  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  refign  the  power  he  had 
over  fo  vaft  an  empire,  to  take,  the 
charge  of  a  corner — Alton  Tafh  re¬ 
plied,  “  By  the  God  who  created 
heaven  and  earth,  the  feqret  which  I 
(hall  now  difclofe  to  you  I  have  not 
revealed  to  any  living  foul.  It  was 
the  enmity  of  Jemda  Kandahari,  and 
that  only,  which  made  me  give  np 
the  pow'er  1  had  over  thk  great  em¬ 
pire.  For  many  years  have  the  af¬ 
fairs  thereof  been  under  my  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and,  in  that  time,  whatever?! 
tied  fhe  unloofed  ;  and  whatever  I 
unloofed  Ihe  tied.  What  fhe  rcfolvcd 
upon  I  was  incapable  of  oppofing ; 
and  whatever  fhe  oppofed  it  was  in 
vain  fior  me  to  attempt.  Vexed  with 
b^ing  continually  foiled,  and  unable 
to  apply  a  remedy,  the  world  appear¬ 
ed  dark  in  roy  eyes;  and  I  volunta¬ 
rily  threw  myfelf  into  this  retire- 
rrent,  where  I  truft  in  God  I  fliallbe 
fafe  from  the  effe<^s  of  her  refent- 
ment.”  We  muft  not  fuppofe,  that 
this  female  influence  was  thus  power¬ 
ful  in  the  court  of  a  weak  or  a  diffi- 
pated  prince  :  for  MahmopU  was  one 
of  the  greateft  monarchs  that  ever 
reigned :  almoft  the  whole  of  his  great 
empire  he  had  conquered  himfelf ; 
and  it  was  governed  entirely  under 
his  own  infpe^ion.  Jernila  Kanda¬ 
hari  appears  to  liave.been  the  flud 


i  in  fiances  of  the  political  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  women  in  £^llern  courts ; 
and  is  at  infinite  pains  to  advife  his 
Ion  to  pay  to  them  the  highefl  atten¬ 
tion.  He  divides  the  court  into  . four 
lafles,  at  the  head  of  which  he  places 


f  Since  the  foregoing  obfervations  were 

made,  the  D—  of  H - —  compleated 

his  matrimonial  pufpofe,  in  oppofition 
Dot  only  to  the  wiihes,  but  theftratageens 
of  his  mother.  She  had  other,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  work),  better  views 
for  her  fon.  In  her  opinion^  the  daughter 
of  a  private  Gentleman,  hoWvcr  amiable 
and  accompliflied,  wes  not  qu.'ililied  to 
be  allied  to  her.  Her  ftrft  huiband,  bow> 
‘ever,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  or  (he 
hcrtelf  wcaM  have  been,  at  this  tigic, 
in  I  know  not  what  ftatc  of  obfertrity. 
.Her  fon  adapted  the  feotiments  of  his 
father,  ar>d  made  Mifs  B— 1  a  Doebefs. 
After  all,  u^uit  be  acknowledged,  that  a 
.  mere  Ittvt-match  is  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  traffic  of  human  happinefs; 
and  1  wifli  that  the  fufpicions  on  the  fub- 
of  this  marriage  may  prove  to  want 
.fi)4}nda€ion.  It  is  conhdently  faid  that 
the  love-fick  Duke  was  a  knight-errant 
upon  the  occalion,  and  is  now  heartily 
Tick  of  the  ^venture ;  while  the  young 
Duchefs  is  not  without  the  unpleafant 
experience,  that  a  Ducal  Coronet  is  a 
'jprefent  which  fliould  be  fteadily  refufed 
when  offered  by  the  hand  of  romantic  and 
•capricious  youth, whofe  love  is  but  fancy, 
and  cannot  be  preferved  by  the  utmofl 
exertions  of  duty  and  aCc^Slioo. . 


(  ■: 


Their  marriage  ceremonies  in  the 
£ail  feem  indeed  to  have  been,  in 
all  times,  attended  with  much  fehU 
vity  and  public  parade.  All  the 
friends. of  both  families  aflembled; 
and,  where  the  fortune  or  the  vanity 
of  the  bridegroom,  or  father  of  the 
bride,  were  confiderable,  they  were 
in  general  very  expenfive.  The  nup¬ 
tials  of  perfons  of  high  rank  were 
aftonilhingly  fplendid.  The  marriage 
of  the  Khalif  Almamoun  with  the 
daughter  of  Hafl'an  Sahal,  governor 
of  Babylonian  Irak,  was  attended 
with  almoft  incredible  expence.  Slaves 
of  both  fexes,  with  other  rich  pre- 
fents,  were  fent  by  the  Governor  to 
every  grandee.  He  defrayed  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  whole  court  and  of  the 
Khalif’s  guards,  during  that  prince’s 
refidence  at  Fommalfaleh,  where  Haf- 
fan  Sahal  generally  lived.  The  roads 
from  thence  to  Bagdad,  for  near  a 
hundred  miles,  were  covered  with 
mats  of  gold  and  filver  ftufF :  and  the 
bride’s  head-drefs  was  adorned  with 
a  thoufaud  pearls ;  each  (if  there  is 
no  mihake  or  exaggeration)  of  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  or  of  a  large 
nut ;  which  the  Khalif  immediately 
fettled  on  her,  as  part  of  her  dower. 

Even  upon  ordinary  occafions  it 
w^as  ufual  to  throw  amongft  the  po¬ 
pulace,  as  the  proceffion  moved  along, 
money,  fweat meats,  flowers,  and  other 
articles,  which  the  people  catched 
in  cloths  made  for  fuch  occafions, 
ftrctched  in  a  particular  manner  upon, 
frames.  With  regard  to  the  money, 
however,  there  appears  often  to  have 
been  a  mixture  of  oeconomy,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  deception  ;  which  probably 
arofe  from  the  necefSty  of  complying 
with  a  cuflom  that  might  be  ill  fuited 
to  the  fortunes  of  fome,  and  to  the 
avarice  of  others ;  for  we  find,  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  colled  bad 
money,  called  kelb^  at  a  low  price,  to 
throw  away  at  nuptial  procefiions. 

The  bride,  on  the  day  of  marriage, 
was  conduded  With  great  ceremony 
by  her  friends  to  her  hufband's  houfo 


lady  of  the  bed*  chamber  to  Mah¬ 
moud’s  Sultana :  and  her  refentment 
againli  Altun  Talh,  was  owing  to  his 
oppotkion  to  the  Vizir  Ahmed  Haf* 
fan,  whom  Ihe  patronized.  Gallan¬ 
try,  at  the  fame  time,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  concern  in  her  ope¬ 
rations  ;  for  Nezam  obferves,  that, 
though  her  favourite  Ahmed  corref- 
ponded  with  her  often,  they  did  not 
fee  one  another  perhaps  once  in 
twelve  months. 

Marriage  fetilements  and  portions 

•  given  with  daughters,  or  fifters,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in  Ara¬ 
bia  .  for,  long  before  Mohammed, 
they  had  refined  fo  much  upon  them, 
that  it  became  common,  where  two 
men  were  obliged  to  give  great  for¬ 
tunes  with  their  female  relations,  to 

•  evade  payment,  by  making  a  double 
marriage  ;  one  efpoufing  the  daugh¬ 
ter  or  lifter  of  the  other,  and  giving 
his  daughter  or  fifter  in  return.  This 
practice,- which  they  called  Shigar^ 
probably  with  the  view  of  encoura¬ 
ging  alliances  among  different  tribes, 
or  preventing  too  much  wealth  from 

■  accumulating  in  particular  families, 
Mohammed  declared  to  be  illegal  in 
the  Alcoran. — The  feparate  property, 
or  paraphernalia,  which  the  wife  en¬ 
joyed,  feems  to  have  been  the  produce 
of  fuch  prefents  as  the  bride  received 
from  her  friends,  or  from  her  future 
hufband  before  marriage.  Thofe 
of  the  bridegroom,  which  were  called 
Nuklf  had  no  fixed  medium,  being 
proportioned  to  his  affe<ftion,  to  his 
fortune,  and  often  to  his  oftentation ; 
for  it  was  cuftomary  to  fend  thofe 
prefents,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
nuptials,  with  great  pomp,  from  his 
houfe  to  the  dwelling  of  the  bride. 
And  although  the  w'hole  might  have 
been  carried,  perhaps  with  cafe,  by 
one  or  two  camels,  horfes,  or  fer- 
vauts,  they  wolild  frequently  make  a 
procelfion  of  ten,  tw’enty,  thirty,  or 
more ;  every  one  bearing  fomething, 
fet  off  with  ornaments,  in  a  gay 
fliewy  manner. 
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ind  immediately  on  her  arfiral,  (he  i 
made  him  a  variety  of  prefents,  ef- 
pccially  of  houfchold  furniture,  with 
a  fpear,  and  a  tent.  There  feems  to 
be  a  curious  fimilitude  in  fome  of 
thofe  ceremonies  to  cuftoms  which 
prevailed  amongft  the  old  Germans, 
before  they  left  their  forefts,  as  well 
as  among  the  Gothic  nations,  after 
they  were  eftablifhed  in  their  con- 
quefts.  Tacitus  obferves,  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  bridegrooms  and  brides  made 
each  other  reciprocal  prefents,  and 
particularly  of  arms  and  cattle.  The 
gifts  made  to  the  Eaftern  bride  ap¬ 
pear  likewife  to  have  been  upon  the 
fame  principles  with  the  Morgengabcy 
or  Morning  gift%  which  it  was  com¬ 
mon  for  the  European  hulband,  in 
the  early  and  middle  ages,  to  prefent 
to  his  wife  the  morning  after  mar¬ 
riage.  And,  whilft  the  dower,  in 
both,  feems  to  have  reverted,  upon 
the  death  of  the  widow,  to  the  kin¬ 
dred  of  the  hufband,  the  prefents 
were  left  entirely  at  her  own  difpofal, 
A  man,  without  the  interpofition 
of  the  law,  might  divorce  his  wife, 
provided  he  paid  to  her  w’hatever 
dower  had  been  fettled  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  contradl ;  unlefs  he  could  prove, 
to  the’  fatisfa(^ion  of  her  aflembled 
friends,  that  her  conduct  had  given 
fufficient  caufe  for  the  feparation  ;  in 
which  cafe,  her  fortune  and  fettle- 
irients  were  forfeited.  The  wife  had 
alfo  the  fame  power  of  divorce,  if  Ihe 
difliked  her  hufband  ;  but  then  Ihe 
relinquished  her  fettlements,  and  re¬ 
turned  all  the  prefents  (he  had  recei¬ 
ved  from  him  before  or  after  mar¬ 
riage.  A  man  might  re -marry  his 
divorced  wife,  even  unto  the  third 
time ;  beyond  which  it  was  unlaw¬ 
ful.  The  form  of  repudiation  was 
very  concife  ;  the  hufband  faying 
only,  “  Get  thee  gone,  I  care  not 
for  thee.**  Yet  fimple  as  it  was,  they 
confidered  it  as  fo  binding,  that  if 
a  couple  lived  afterwards  together, 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  re-mar¬ 
riage,  it  was  reckoned  infamous,  and 
viewed  in  the  fame  light  as  adultery.  • 
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Temporary  marriages  are  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  called  them  Almutah.  The  Al¬ 
coran  fpeaks  rather  equivocally  witll 
regard  to  them,  which  has  opened  a 
field  for  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Mohammedan  lawyers. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  they  were  interdidled  by  the 
Khalif  Almamoun  ;  but  they  were 
never  entirely  difeontinued,.  and  are 
now  very  common.  They  arc  con- 
tra<51cd  by  a  written  indenture,  wit- 
neffed  by  the  Cadhi ;  and  a  certain 
Aim  is  fettled  upon  the  woman,  to  be 
paid  to  her  on  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  when  the  engagement  may  be 
cither  renewed  or  finally  difiblved. 
The  offspring  of  fuch  conncdlions 
cannot  inherit. 

A  Angular  matrimonial  cuftom,  we 
may-  here  remark,  fomewhat  refein- 
bling  the  above,  prevailed  of  old  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  Men  of  rank, 
who  had  loft  their  wives,  but  had 
children,  to  avoid  burdening  their 
eftates,  might  marry  low-born  wo¬ 
men,  wha,  bringing  no  fortune, 
were  intitied  to  no  dower.  Thefc 
contradls  (according  to  Baron  von 
Lowhen)  are  ftill  prevalent  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  they  are  ftiled 
handed  marriages  ;  it  being  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  for  the  bridegroom  to 
give  his  left  hand  to  the  bride.  The 
children  of  fuch  marriages  are  not 
capable  of  inheriting,  and  bear  nei¬ 
ther  the  name  nor  arms  of  the  father. 

It  may  not  be  q.iute  foreign  to  the 
prefent  fubje<ft,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  fome  peculiarities  in  the  drefs 
of  Eaftern  women ;  as  even  from 
thence  fome  frefh  lights  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  female  charader. 
In  all  countries  where  drefs  has  arri¬ 
ved  to  any  degree  of  refinement,  what¬ 
ever  is  confidered  as  a  beauty  will 
generally  be  imitated  by  art,  where 
nature  has  denied  her  bounty.  To 
this  general  propenfity  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  face-painting,  patches, 
the  bolftering  of  the  petticoats,  falfe 
hair,  and  the  feathered  ornaments  of 
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natural  ;  and  hence,'  perhaps,  ‘arofe 
the  faihion  of  fubHituting  imprinted 
marks,  or  patches  of  black  Aik, 
counterfeit  nature.  Upon  the  fame 
principles  we  may  account  for  the 
number  of  words  in  the  Arabic  aQ4 
Pcrfian  languages  which  Agnify  boi- 
ftering  or  quilting  of  the  petticoats 
to  give  an  appearance  of  that  fine 
fwell  below  the  waift,  which  thole 
people  cfteem  as  one  of  the  greatcft 
elegancies  of  the  female  lhape.  Falfe 
hair  is  alfo  frequently  alluded  to ;  and 
feathers  appear  to  have  been  more 
generally  worn  than  th^ey  were  even 
lately  by  the  ladies  of  England. 

On  GENIUS  and  TJSTE.  From 

Reynolds’  Academical  Difeourfes. 
[P.  I77-] 

T  SHALL  now  fay  fomeching 


die  head ;  all  winch  we.  difeover  very 
early  in  die  EaiL  ’  From  the  defer  ip* 
tion  of  Jeaebcl,  and  .  from  various 
other  padages  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
we  find,  that  face*painting  was  then 
^fliionable  among  the  women  of 
rank  :  and  from  thefe  words  of  jere- 
ttuah,  (ch.  iv.  50.)  **  Though  thou 
rendeft  thy  face  with  painting,  in  vain 
liialt  thou  make  thy  fell  fair  we 
plainly  difeover,  that  the  Jewilh  wo¬ 
men  had  carried  it  to  the  vicious  ex- 
cefs,  even  of  rending  and  disfiguring 
their  faces  by  repeated  and  intempe* 
rate  ufe. 

The  words  in  Arabic  and  Perfian, 
which  exprefs  painting  in  all  its  fiages, 
are  very  numerous.  They  paint  their 
cheeks,  and  alio  their  nails  with  red ; 
the  red  of  the  face,  the  neck,  and  the 
arms,  with  ‘white  ;  and  their  eyes,  in 
a  particular  manner,  with  black,  to 
give  them  a  fine  luftre.  Eye^-paint- 
tng,  we  find,  .was  common  in  Eze¬ 
kiel’s  time,  (ch.  xxiii.  40.)  “  Thou 
didd  wa(h  rhyfelf,  paintedd  thine 
ayes,  and  decked  thyfelf  with  orna¬ 
ments.”  The  particular  colours  which 
-  the  women  of  Paledine  afieded,  are 
.not  mentioned  ;  but,  amongd  the 
Perfians  and  Arabians,  w'e  find  not 
only  red,  black,  and  white,  but  even 
faffron,  and  other  yellow  wafhes  for 
the  face.  Their  hair  they  comb  with 
great  care  ;  and  they  highly  perfume 
it  with  odoriferous  unguents  or  po¬ 
matums.  Tire- women  are  much  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  there  are  even  females, 
whofc  only  bufihefs  is  to  clean,  thin, 
and  fharpen  the  teeth. 

^  Among  other  fafhions  which  may 
poffibly  have  been  borrowed  from 
Afia,  are  ornamental  patches.  Black 
moles  on  the  face  have  been  long  con- 
fidered  as  a  fingular  beauty  in  the 
Eaft.  We  have  only  to  look  into  the 
'Arabian  and  Perfian  poets  for  innu¬ 
merable  indances  of  the  enthufiafm 
with  W’hich  they  admired  this  fancied 
elegance.  That  the  ladies  would,  of 
Confequence,  ufe  every  art  to  imitate 
tf  beauty  fe  highly  prized,  is  extremely 


now  lay  lometnmg  oa 
that  part  of  tafie^  which,  as  I  have 
hinted  to  you  before,  docs  not  be¬ 
long  fo  much  to  the  external  form  of 
things,  but  is  addreded  to  the  mind, 
and  depends  on  its  original  frame, 
or,  to  ufe  the  expredion,  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  foul ;  1  mean  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  the  padions.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  thefe  are  as  invariable  as 
the  former,  and  arc  to  be  known  and 
reafoned  upon  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  an  appeal  to  common  fenfe,  de¬ 
ciding  upon  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind.  This  fenfe,  and  thefe  feel¬ 
ings,  appear  to  me  of  equal  authority, 
and  equally  conclufive. 

Now  this  appeal  implies  a  general 
uniformity  and  agreement  in  the  minds 
of  men.  It  would  be  elfe  an  idle  and 
vain  endeavour  to  efiablifii  rules  of' 
art ;  it  would  be  purfuing  a  phantom 
to  attempt  to  move  ade61ions  with 
which  we  were  entirely  unacquainted. 
We  have  no  reafon  to  fufpeit  there 
is  a  greater  difference  between  our 
minds  than  between  our  forms,  of 
which,  though  there  are  no  two  alike, 
yet  there  is  a  general  fimilitude  that 
goes  through  the  whole  race  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  thofe  who  have  cultivated 
their  talie  can  dillioguilh  what  in 
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beautiful  X>T  deformed,  or,  In  other 
words,  what  agrees  or  what  deviates 
from  the  general  idea  of  nature,  in 
one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

The  internal  fabric  of  our  mind,  as 
well  as  the  external  form  of  our  bo¬ 
dies,  being  nearly  uniform,  it  feems 
then  to  follow  of  courfe,  that  as  the 
imagination  is  incapable  of  producing 
any  thing  originally  of  itfelf,  and  can 
only  vary  and  combine  thefe  ideas 
with  which  it  is  furniftied  by  means 
of  the  ftnfes,  there  will  be  of  courfe 
an  agreement  in  the  imaginations  as 
in  the  fenfes  of  men.  There  being 
this  agreement,  it  follows,  that  in  all 
cafes,  in  our  lighted  amufements,  as 
well  as  in  our  mod  ferious  a<dions  and 
engagements  of  life,  we  mud  regulate 
our  afFedtions  of  every  kind  by  that 
of  others.  The  well-difciplined  mind 
acknowledges  this  authority,  and  fub- 
mits  its  own  opinion  to  the  public 
voice. 

•  It  is  from  knowing  what  are  the 
general  feelings  and  paffions  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  we  acquire  a  true  idea  of 
what  imagination  is ;  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  confulc  our  own  particular  fenfa- 
tions,  and  thefe  were  fufficient  to 
enfure  us  from  all  error  and  midake. 

A  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  and 
character  of  the  human  mind  can  be 
acquired  only  by  experience  ;  a  great 
de^  will  be  learned,  1  admit,  by  a  habit 
of  examining  what  palTe  s  in  our  bofoms, 
what  are  our  own  motives  of  a<5lion, 
and  of  what  kind  of  fentiments  we 
are  confeious  on  any  occafion.  We 
may  fuppofe  an  uniformity,  and  coii- 
dude  that  the  fame  effedt  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fame  caufe  in  the  minds 
of  others.  This  examination  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  fugged  to  us  matters  of  en¬ 
quiry  ;  but  we  can  never  be  fure 
that  our  own  fenfations  are  true  and 
right,  till  they  are  confirmed  by  more 
extenfive  obfervation. 

One  man  oppofing  another  deter¬ 
mines  nothing ;  but  a  general  union 
•f*  minds,  like  a  gesiertti  combination 


of  the  forces  of  ail  mnnkmd^  makes 
a  drength  that  is  irrefidiblc.  In  fad,  as 
he  who  does  not  know  himfelf  does  not 
know  others,  fo  it  may  be  faid  with 
equal  truth,  that  he  who  docs  not  know 
others,  knows  himfelf  but  very  impend 
fcdly. 

A  man  who  thinks  is  guarding 
himfelf  againd  prejudices,  by  redding 
the  authority  of  others,  leaves  open 
every  avenue*  to  dngularity,  vanity, 
felf- conceit,  obdinacy,  and  many  o- 
ther  vices,  all  tending  to  warp  the 
judgment,  and  prevent  the  natural 
operation  of  his  faculties. 

This  fubmiflion  to  others  is  a  de¬ 
ference  which  we  owe,  and  indeed 
are  forced  involuntarily  to  pay.  In 
fad,  we  are  never  fatisfied  with  our 
opinions  till  they  are  ratified  and  con- 
drmed  by  the  fuifrages  of  the  red  of 
mankind.  Wc  difpute  and  wrangle 
for  ever ;  we  endeavour  to  get  men 
to  come  to  us,  when  we  do  not  go  to 
them. 

He  therefore  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  works  which  have  pleafed 
different  ages  and  different  countries, 
and  had  formed  his  opinion  on  them,  ’ 
has  more  materials,  and  more  means 
of  knowing  what  is  analogous  to  the 
mind  of  man,  than  he  who  is  conver- 
fant  only  with  the  works  of  his  own 
age  or  country.  What  has  pleafed, 
and  continues  to  pleafe,  is  likely  to 
pleafe  again ;  hence  are  derived  the 
rules  of  art,  and  on  this  immoveable 
foundation  thev  mud  ever  dand. 

This  fearch  and  dudy  of  the  hidory 
of  the  human  mind  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  one  art  only.  It  is  by 
the  analogy  that  one  art  bears  to 
another,  that  many  things  are  afeer- 
tained,  which  eitiier  w^ere  but  faintly 
feen,  or,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  difeovered  at  ail,  if  the  inventor 
had  not  received  the  fird  hints  from 
the  pi'ui'tices  of  a  filler  art  on  a  fimi- 
far  occafion.  The  frequent  allufions 
which  every  man  who  treats  of  any 
art  is  obliged  to  draw  from  others,  in 
order  to  iiludrate  and  coiidi-m  4iis 
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enable  us  to  determine  how  far  wt 
are  influenced  by  cuftom  and  habit, 
and  what  is  fixed  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

To  diftinguifli  how  much  has  folid 
foundation,  we  may  have  recourfe  to 
the  fame  proof  by  w^hich  fome  hold 
wit  ought  to  be  tried,  whether  it  pre- 
ferves  itfelf  when  tranflated.  That 
wit  is  falfe  which  can  fubfill  only  in 
one  language ;  and  that  picture  which 
pleafes  only  one  age  or  one  nation 
owes  its  reception  to  fome  local  or 
accidental  aflbeiation  of  ideas. 

We  may  apply  this  to  every  cuf¬ 
tom  and  habit  of  life.  Thus  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  urbanity,,  polite- 
nefs,  or  civility,  have  been  ever  the 
fame  in  all  nations  ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  drefled  is  continually 
varying.  The  general  idea  of  (hew¬ 
ing  refpe6t  is  by  making  yourfelf  lefs ; 
but  the  manner,  whether  by  bowing  the 
body,  kneeling,  proftration,  pulling  off 
the  upper  part  of  our  drefs,  or  taking 
away  the  lower,  is  a  matter  of  habit* 
It  would  be  unjuft  to  conclude  that 
all  ornaments,  becaufe  they  were  at 
firfi  arbitrarily  contrived,  are  there¬ 
fore  undeferving  of  our  attention ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  who  negledls  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  ornaments,  a6ls 
contrarily  to  nature  and  reafon.  As 
life  would  be  imperfed  without  its 
higheft  ornaments  the  arts,  fo  thefe 
arts  themfelves  would  be  imperfed 
without  their  ornaments. 

Though  we  by  no  means  ought  to 
rank  thefe  with  pofitive  and  fubftan- 
tial  beauties,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  a  knowledge  of  both  is  eflentially 
rcquifitc  towards  forming  a  complete, 
whole,  and  perfed  tafte.  It  is  in  rea¬ 
lity  from  the  ornaments  that  arts  re¬ 
ceive  their  peculiar  charader  and 
complexion ;  we  may  add,  that  in 
them  we  find  the  charaderiftical  mark 
of  a  national  tafte,  as  by  throwing  up 
a  feather  m  the  air,  we  know  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  better  than  by  a 
more  heavy  matter. 

The  ftriking  diftindion  betweea 


principles,  fufficiently  (hew  their  near 
connedion,  and  infe parable  relation. 

AJl  arts  having  the  fame  general 
end,  which  is  to  pleafe,  and  addref- 
fiug  themfelves  to  the  fame  faculties 
through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  it 
follows,  that  their  rules  and  principles 
muft  have  as  great  affinity  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  and  the  different  or¬ 
gans  or  vehicles  by  which  they  pafs 
to  the  mind,  will  permit  them  to  re¬ 
tain. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  lhat 
the  real  fubftance,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  what  goes  under  the  name  of  tafte, 
is  fixed  and  eftabliflied  in  the  nature 
of  things ;  that  there  are  certain  and 
regular  caufes  by  which  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  paffions  of  men  are  affeded  ; 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
caufes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious  and 
diligent  inveftigation  of  nature,  and 
by  the  fame  flow  progrefs  as  wifdom 
or  knowledge  of  every  kind;  however 
inftantaneous  its  operations  may  ap¬ 
pear  when  thus  acquired. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that 
the  good  and  virtuous  man  alone  can 
acquire  this  true  or  juft  relifli  even  of 
works  of  art.  This  opinion  will  not 
appear  entirely  without  foundation, 
when  we  confider  that  the  fame  habit 
of  mind  which  is  acquired  by  our 
fearch  after  truth  in  the  more.ferious 
duties  of  life,  is  only  transferred  to 
the  purfuit  of  lighter  amufements — 
the  fame  difpofition,  the  fame  defire 
to  find  fomething  fteady,  fubftantial 
and  durable,  on  which  the  mind  can 
lean,  as  it  were,  and  reft  with  fafety. 
The  fubjed  only  is  changed.  We 
purfue  the  fame  method  in  our  fearch 
after  the  idea  of  beauty  and  perfedion 
in  each ;  of  virtue,  by  looking  for¬ 
ward  beyond  ourfelves  to  fociety,  and 
to  the  whole ;  of  arts,  by  extending 
our  views  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
ages  and  all  times. 

Every  art,  like  our  own,  has  in  its 
compofition  fluduating  as  well  as 
iixed  principles.  It  is  %n  attentive 
enquiry  into  their  differenoe  that  will  j 
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the  works' of  the  Roman,  Bologhian,  j  he  prepared  to  receive  what  is  new  to 
and  Veiwtian  fchools,  confids  more  ;  tiiem.  Reforniation  is  a  work  of 
ill  that  general  which  is  produ-  [  time.  A  national  talle,  however 

ced  by*  colours,  than  in  the  more  pro-  j  wrong  it  may  be,  cannot  be  totally 
found  excellencies  of  the  art;  at  lead  j  changed  at  once;  we  mull  yield  a 
it  is* from  thence  that  each  is  didin-  I  little  to  the  prepolfellion  which  has 
giiilhed  and  known  ^at  firft  fight.  As  }  taken  hold  on  the  mind,  and  we*  may 
^  it  is  the  ornaments,  ra'her  than  the  ;  then  bring  people  to  adopt  what 
fl  proportions  of  architcdure,  which  at  |  w'ould  oiFend  them,  if  endeavoured  to 

(thcjfirit  glance  diftinguilh  the  diiFe-  j  he  introduced  by  ftorm.  When  Bat- 
ren^,  orders  from  each  other  ;  .tlie^j  tillo  Franco  was  employed,  in  con- 
Doric  is  known  by  its  triglyphs,  the  |  jundion  w’ith  I'itian,  Paul  Veronefe, 
Ionic  by  its  volutes,  and  the  Corin-  i  and  Tintoret,  to  adorn  the  library  of 
thian  by  its  acanthus.  |  St  Mirk,  his  work,  Vafari  fays,  gave 

Tade  in  drefs  is  certainly  one  of  f  lefs  fatisfaclion  than  an  v  of  the  others: 


the  low'ed  fubjedls  to  which  this  word 
is  applied  ;  yet  there  is  a  right  even 
here,  how'ever  narrow  its  foundation, 
^  refpe^ding  the  falhlon  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  nation.  But  we  have  dill  more 
flender  means  of  determining^  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  diderent  cuftoms  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  or  countries,  to  whicli  to 
give  the  preference,  fiiicc  they  i^em 
to  be  ail  equally  remoyed  from  na¬ 
ture.  t  . 

If  an  European,  when  he  has  cut 
off  his  beard,  and  put.falfc  hair  on 
his  head,  or  bound  up  his  own  natu¬ 
ral  hair  in  regular  knots,  as  unlike 
nature  as  he  can  poffibly  make  it; 
and  having  rendered  them  immove¬ 
able  by  the,  help  of  the  fat  of  hogs,'^ 
has  covered  the  whole  witn  Houi ,  laid  1 
on  by  a  machine  with  the  utmod  re¬ 
gularity  ;  if,  when  thus  attired,  lie  ' 
iffues  forth,  he  meets  a. Cherokee  In¬ 
dian,  who  has  bedowed  as  m\ic!i  time 
at  bis  toilet,  and  laid’  on  w’lth  equal 
care  and  attention  his  yellow  and 
red  ocre  on  particular  parts  of  hisj 
forehead  or  checks,  as  he  judges  mod 
becoming  ;  whoever  defpifes  thi.oihc^' 
for  this  attention  to  the  falhion  of  his 
country,  which-ever  of  tbefe  two  firli 
feeU  himfelf  provoked  to  laugh,  is  the 
barbarian. 

.  t 

Whoevcp  would  reform  a  nation, 
fuppofing  a  bad  tade  to  prevail  in  it, 
W'ill  not  accomplilh  his  jpurpofe  by 
going  diredlly  againd  the  drgam  of 
their  prejudices.  Men’s  uffiids.  mud 
VoL*.  LI. 


j  the  dry  manner  ot  the  Roman  fchool 
j  was  very  ill  calculated  to  pleafe  eyes 
!  that  had  been  accudomed  to  the  liix- 
uriancy,  fplendor,  and  rlchnefs  of  Ve¬ 
netian  colouring.  Had  the  Romans 
been  the  judges  of  this,  work,  proba¬ 
bly  the  determination  would  have 
been  jiid  contrary;  for  in  the  more 
noble  parts  of  the  art,  Battido  Fran¬ 
co  w’as  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  of 
his  rivals. 

Debates  in  Farming  Club  on 
the  Dutch  IVur, 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

H-E  attention  of  the  public  being 
pirticiilarlv  engaged  at  this 
time  by  the  prednt,  hodilicles  with 
Holland,  our  Club  *  thought  it  pro-- 
per  to  allot  a  night  lor  coavc^fation 
'upon  the  fnbjc(5t.  As  you  rtceived 
the  account  of  their  lad  dcbucd.  witli 
fati'idiflion,  I  canner  rcfilt  cKe  dtfire 
of  tr.\ufmltting  the  rclulr  ol  this  alfo, 
noping  it  will  be  ilkcwife  acceptable. 

'fhe  members  being  met,. Mr  Ben¬ 
jamin  Bickeritaff  was  unanimouily 

-L  m-i,*  ^ 

*H  le  1  think Ihcar  I  me  lettered  Gen- 
it  r.rtU  excUim,  Far»ntrs  talk  !  ‘ 

— altonilhin]^ P'— ?n  nturn  T  rivj'fccnc  of 
<  fume  cannot.  'I'lif  fe  ».ho  can 
fprak  ».ill  ahfwcr  for  ihemlelv  j,;  thole 
•vlio  .cannof,  hoped,  wiil  have  the 

wifdomto  ccnce;»l  their  ignorance. 

■’  Cc 
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defied  preftdent.  Two  new  mem¬ 
bers,  viz.  Mr  Public  Vantage  and  Mr 
William  Goodfallow,  were  admitted, 
and  Mr  John  Doolittle  was  abfent. 

The  Prefident  rofe,  and  fpoke  to 
the  fvllowing  purpolc  : — At  a  time 
when  the  very  being  of  this  nation  js 
threatened  with  fubverfion,  it  beco- 
meth  every  true  Briton  to  he  intcrefted 
with  its  danger.  The  prefent  aera  is 
fraught  with  circumftanCes  that  none 
could  a  year  or  two  ago  have  foretold. 
Four  mighty  powers  againft  one,  is, 
at  any  time,  a  vaft  difparity  ;  but 
when  we  reflefl  that  another  Sove¬ 
reign,  ftill  mightier  than  any  of  them, 
is  on  the  point  of  joining  the  for¬ 
midable  confederacy,  and  that  other 
powers  in  the  fame  quarter  look  at 
us  with  a  hoftile  glance,  the  feene  is 
ftill  more  awful,  and  the  confequences 
more  to  be  dreaded. 

Every  individual  is  called  upon  at 
this  time,  therefore,  to  join  hi  •  wif^ 
dom  to  avert  the  national  calamities. 
Knowledge,  in  fome  degree,  is  to  be 
found  in  every  ftation  ;  and  where  it 
is  given,  it  cannot  be  better  ufed  than 
in  promoting  the  public  good. — I 
ftiall  fay  no  more  in  this  ftage  of  our 
ft^bjeft,  but  refervC  what  I  have  fur¬ 
ther  till  you  have  given  your  refpec- 
tivc.  opinions. 

Mt  John  Urban  got  up,  and  fpoke 
as  follows : 

I  heartily  agree  with  what  you,  Mr 
Prudent,  have  faid  upon  the  prefent 
critical  ftate  of  affairs  :  yet  let  us  not 
defpair ;  we  know  not  what  the  cloud 
may  pour  forth,  notwithftanding  its 
appearance  is  difina I  and  .  gloomy. — 
If  unanimity  would  reign  at  home,  I 
make  little  doubt  but  fuccefs  would 
attend  us  abroad  ;  and  if  vigour  and 
fpirit  were  difplayed  in  conducing  our 
affairs,  I  trull  we  ihould  fee  the  infi- 
dious  defigns  of  our  enemies  baffled, 
and  them  laid  prollrate  at  our  feet. 

In  every  confederacy  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  whole 
cannot  be  properly  applied.  Like 
horfes  in  the  draught,  where  too 


many  arc  yoked,  they  pull  againft 
one  another,  and  retard  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  wholes  One  nation 
thinks  too  much  is  allocated  to  its 
ihare,  and  another  very  probably  does 
nothing  at  all.  I  fpeak  from  hillori- 
cal  fa^ls,  and  appeal  to  every  hiftorian 
for  my  proof. 

In  1689,  England,  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Pruffia,  the  Emperor  and  all  the 
German  Princes,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  Pope,  leagued  together  to 
oppofe  that  univerfal  monarch  Louis 
XIV.  Such  a  ftrong  confederacy 
never  has,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  exift 
again,  and  yet  it  was  found,  after 
eight  years'  trial,  that  France,  fingle 
and  unafflfted,  withftood  the  formi¬ 
dable  band ;  and,  except  in  Ioffes  at 
fea,  was  as  ftrong  when  the  peace 
was  figned  at  Ryfwick,  as  on  the  day 
when  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  Hague.  In  ftiort,  it 
has  been  found  by  univerfal  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  (ingle  machine  will  do 
more  work,  when  properly  ufed,  than 
a  number  of  complicated  ones  con- 
nedled  altogether. 

Mr  Thomas  Gripficker.  I  affent  to 
what  Mr  Urban  has  faid.  1  always 
thought  England  a  match  for  the 
half  of  Europe.  .  It  is  the  length  of 
the  purfe  that  does  the  buiinefs. 
.Where  this  is  wanting,  I  would  not 
give  a  ru(h  for  all  the  fwQrds  in  the 
worlds 

Mr  Splendor  Hopeful  next  got  up : 
— I  am  for  drubbing  thefe  Dutchmen 
-villains  without  mercy  or  compaffion. 
A  parcel  of  nafty  greafy -bearded  raf- 
cals  !  that  will  dight  your  backlide  if 
it  be  to  put  money  in  their  pockets. 
I  am  clear  that,  come  what  like  of 
.  France  and  Spain,  qhaftlfcment  (hould 
be  inftidted  upon  the  dirty  Mynheers^ 
and  1  hope  to  fee  the  day  when  the 
lubberly  dogs  will  be  cringing  and 
whining  for  being  re-eftabli(hcd  again 
in  our  good  graces. 

Mr  Rural  Fort unatus*  *Our  mlni- 
ftry  are  always  fo  dilatory,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  donq  to  the  purpofe.  I  am 
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pcrfuadcd  the  fellows  lie  in  their  beds 
the  bed  half  of  the  day,  and  then 
they  can’t  get  light  to  make  out  their 
yoking.  Aik  what  has  been  done 
hnee  the  publication  of  the  manifedo 
againd  Holland  ?  I  fay,  Nothing.  I 
had  a  letter  from  friend  of  mine 
aboard  a  king’s  (hip  at  Spithead : 
what  does  he  fay  to  the  caufe,  think 
you  ? — ^Why,  he  concludes  his  letter 
wdth  telling  me,  that  we  are  all  here 
lying  idle.”  if  I  were  minider,  I 
would  mal^e  every  (hip  fwim.  I 
would  fend^  a  fquadron,  fuch  as 
Dutchmen  could  not  match  at  pre- 
fent,  and  fweep  all  their  coads. — Like 
Admiral  Van  Tromp,  I  would  exalt 
a  broom  upon  the  top  of  my  mad, 
and  make  clean  work.  Has  this,  or 
^  any  thing  of  this  nature  been  done  ? 
I  will  hazard  my  all,  that  not  a  king’s 
(hip  has  yet  been  upon  the  coad  of 
Holland :  every  prize  that  we  have 
taken  is  in  the  Channel,  or  upon  our 
own  coads.  We  lie  in  our  harbours,  and 
if  perad venture  a  Ihip  pafles  in  our 
reach,  we  jud  hold  out  our  arm  and 
haul  her  in.  We  are  all  fo  terribly 
afraid  of  lee-fljores  and  wederly 
winds,  that  Vidory,  if  (he  was  ever 
fo  fond  of  us,  would  be  tempted  to 
leave  us  as  a  lazy  cowardly  pack. 

Bonus  Homo.  I  cannot  bujc  join  the 
lad  fpeaker  in  his  very  fevere  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  thofe  who  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  our  affairs.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war, 
we  cannot  but  place  a  grea.*:  deal  of 
our  bad  luck  to  the  account  of  their 
dilatorinefs.  I  believe  our  fuccefs 
againd  Holland  will  modly  depend 
upon  catching  the  prefent  opportu¬ 
nity.  We  may  depend,  that  by  fum- 
mer,  the  French  will  fend  a  fquadron 
to  their  coads,  if  it  were  no  more 
than  to  keep  their  new  allies  from 
flinching ;  and  that  the  Ruflians  will 
take  the  States  under  their  protedlion^ 
I  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  I  don’t 
think  Ruflia  means  to  be  a  declared 
enemy  to  us  at  prefent,  but  they  will 
do  what  will  draw  it  on.  She  will 


declare  die  cannot  fee  her  good  allies 
trampled  upon,  and  will  moft  readiljr 
take  their  commerce  under  her  pro¬ 
tection:  we  will,  where  we  are  drong-- 
cd,  take  Dutch  (hips  whether  die  will 
or  not ;  and,  from  word?,  blows  will 
come  of  courie.  However,  .my  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  by  a  little  activity,  the 
Ruffian  naval  force  might  be  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  and  I  cannot  but  fay,  that  I 
was  of  the- fame  nr>ind  with  thofe  who 
declared  for  feizing  their  fquadron 
under  Admiral  Rruz  when  lad  year 
in  the  Downs. 

Mr  Public  Vantage,  As  this  is  the 
fird  time  I  have  Ipoken  in  this  club, 

I  cannot  but  own  I  do  it  with  diffi¬ 
dence  ;  however,  I  (hall  offer  my  fen- 
timents,  and  I  dare  fay  you  will  make 
allowance  for  my  little  experience  in 
matters  of  tins  kind. 

1  fee  it  is  the  fame  motives  that 
move  public  bodies,  as  w^hat  operate 
upon  individuals.  Self  intered  is  the 
ruling  principle  of  both.  Holland 
has  long  been  the  ally  of  England : 
and  from  the  fituation  and  complexion 
of  other  powers,  the  :dliance  feemed 
both  natural  and  lading.  But  the 
back  of  Britain  being  at  the  wail, 
and  the  intered  of  Holland  militating 
againd  that  of  Britain,  the  former, 
rather  as  give  up  her  claims,  has 
hazarded  a  quarrel  with  her  antient 
friend. 

Will  Holland  be  benefited,  at  tfie 
long  run,  by  allying  in  fuch  a  dole 
manner  with  France?  I  think  not.— 
Holland  will  very  probably  become 
fo  much  under  French  influence,  as 
to  turn  infignificant  of  itfelf.  The 
French  King  will  be  like  mader,  and 
their  High  MightindTes  his  puppets. 

Ruffia  ipay  probably  force  herdlf 
into  confequence  as  a  naval  power,  by 
lending  a  hand  to  puli  down  Britain, 
and  yet  it  is  not  for  the  intered  of  the 
northern  powers  to  fee  Britain  too 
far  bumbled.  Britain  is  likewife  a 
poife  betwixt  the  different  powers ; 
and  if  (he  is  pulled  down,  the  baiapee 
will  forthwith  kick  the  Uam. 


Indeed,  ’much  to  our  comfort,  our 
enemies  Item  every  whit  as  lazy  as 
they  are,  and  I  carinoti  but  fay  they 
are  well  met.  * 

Mr  Rujiic  Veritas.  I  doubt  the 
fmithy  has  more 'work  than, the  lire 
can  heat,  or  the  fmirh  work.  What 
think  you  ? — Enemies  in  all  quarters 
is  not  an  eafy  matter  !  It  is  a  mon* 
ftrous  field  of  work  to  have  fleets  in 
botti'.the  Indie?,  in  America,  and  at 
home.  *  I  can’t  fay  1“  wonder  at  fome 
of  therii  going  wrong  ;  for  I  find,  if  I 
detach  my  ploughs  in  feparate  fquuds, 
that  fomething  or  other  always' goes 
amifs.  However,  one  comfort  comes 
from  fighting  all  the  world,  that  there 
will  be  no  import  of  grain  ;  markets 
will  certainly  rife,  and  our  old  pro¬ 
verb  will  hold  juft,  th^t  “  It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good.” 

Philo 'Georgicon.  There  is  fome¬ 
thing  glorious  in  the  very  idea  of 
fighting  all  the  world.  That  na’-ion 
who  can  maintain  its  ground  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  all  its  neighbours,  deferves  to 
have  its  head  crowned  with  laurels, 
and  its  temples  bound  with  ivy.  En- 
thufiafm  feems  to  take  hold  of  the 
mind,  upon  an  occafion  of  tliis  kind, 
nations  joining  with  nations,*  and 
I  combining  our  deftrU(ftion.  Shall  the 
hand  of*  every  man  be  lifted  up  againft 
my  country,  and  fhall  I*  be  carclefs 
'and  unconcerned  ?  No  : — Sooner  lhall 
my  land  be  unlaboured,  and  forget 
to  bring  forth  its  natural  produce ! 
fooner  fhall  my  plough  lie  idle,  and  my 
private  bufmefs  be  negle<ft:ed, — than  I 
Ihould  give  nlyfeif  up  to  the  narrow 
grovelling  concerns  of  felf,  and  prove 
carelefs  of  my  country’s  welfare, 

Mr  IVHliajJi  Goe  ifallonv  next  arofe. 
Mr  Prefidcnt,  I  declare  my  mind  for 
profecuting  the  war  with  the  utinoft 
vigour.  Britain  .has  always  been 
fuccefsful ;  and  I  hope  her  wonted 
good  luck  will  not  now  forfake  her. 
The  enemy,  numerous  as  they  are, 
are  vulnerable  in  many  parts  ;  where¬ 
as,  fo  long  as  we  are  fuperior  at 
we  may  fet  their  united  etlorts  at  dc- 


I  would  wifti  to  fee  public  fpirit 
prevail  more  than  it  does.  The  care 
of  the  whole  are  faid  to  belong  to  no¬ 
body,  and  by  this  means  our  affairs 
are  negledled,  our  confumption  haf- 
tened,  and  our  diftreffes  heightened. 

1  conclude  with  giving  my  opinion, 
that  under  the  prefent  lukewarm  ma¬ 
nagement,  we  are  unable  to  contend, 
with  the  foes  we  have,  far  lefs  encoun¬ 
ter  new  ones. 

Mr  Timothy  IVagftaff,  I  am  an  old 
man,  Mi  Prefident,  and  have  feen  the 
nation  under  many  difficulties,  but 
yet  not  fo  terribly  mauled  as  at  pre¬ 
fent.  I  remember  in  the  1 745,  we 
were  little  better.  People  thought 
we  would  be  nothing  but  a  province 
to  France,  and  that  Popery  would  be 
dire<ftly  cftabliffied ;  and  yet  we  who 
have  lived  thirty-five  years  longer,  do 
*  fee  that  we  are  an  independent  nation 
ftill.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
thing  of  the  politician  about  me,  but 
would  like  to  fpeak  and  avft  upon  the 
fquarc :  howfomever,  I  put  a  great 
part  of  our  prefent  diffreffes  to  our 
own  account,*  for  three  reafons  : 

*  ifiy  We  thought  fo  much  of  our 
own  ftrength,.  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  few  would  believe  but  we 
were  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  nay,  of 
the  world,  and  might  do  as  we  pleafed. 

2dlyy  A  fet  6f  djfcontented  people 
arc  always  finding  fault  with  what  is 
done.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
ploughman  I  once  had ;  if  I  ordered 


Do  I  condemn  without  reafon,  or 
is  my  judgment  biaffed  by  party  mo¬ 
tives  !  I  hope  not,  I  am‘  ignorant  of 
any  fuch  ignoble  •  defigns  reigning  iii 
my  bread.  Let  iis  appeal  to  fafts  ; 
thefc  are  only  upon  what  I  will  relyl 

In  77®»  Spaniards  feized  upon 
Port'  Egmont  in  Falkland  Iflands ;  a 
place  ‘which*  at ‘the’ bed  was  of  little 
lervice  '  to  us,  and  which  ’  was 
worfe,  our  claims  to  it  vrere  none  of 
the ’dfonged.  Oppofition  lay  dor¬ 
mant  a  while,  till  they  law  which  fide 
miniftry  would  take ;  when  they  found 
that  peaceable  meafures  were  to  be 
pni'fVed,  and  that  Government  was 
to’  be  fatisfied  with  the  bare  rednra^ 
tioh'  of  the  ifland, — how  much  w'as 
the'honour  of  the  nation  hurt,  and  its 
bed  intereds  injured!  'Every  one  will 
remember  how  often  the  conduft  of 
Oliver  'Cromwell  w'as  brought  in, 
how  .much  it  was.  extolled,  and  the 
like  coiidind  recommended.  —  The 
fpceches  upon  the  Spanilli  convention 
'in  1739  were  reprinted,  and  every  en¬ 
gine  fet  at  work  to  make  the  people 
believe  they  were  betrayed  and  un¬ 
done,.  ••  • 

I  ‘lhall  oppofc  the  narration  of  the 
above  fafls  to  the  prefent  political  be¬ 
haviour  of  thofe  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men  who  conditute  the  oppofition. 
They  have  fpoken  and  protel'ted  in 
the  Honfe  of  Lords,  that  we  have 
engaged  in  hodilities  againd  the 
Dutch  withouNa  caufe  ;  that  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  war  are  no  better  than 
piracy,  and  that  by 'falling  upon  the 
Dutch  without  giving  fuitablc  warn¬ 
ing,  we  have  facrificed  every  j  rinciple 
of  public  judice.  Lord  Chatham, 
the  late  political  idol  of  a  part  of  the 
oppofition,  gave  up  the  feals  and  for- 
fook  the  council,  bccaufe  they  would 
notconfent  in  1761  to  meafures  fimi- 
hir  to  the  above.  How  was  his  be¬ 
haviour  cried  up  !  We  would  have 
been  told  ol  this,  had  ininidry  not 
afted  as  they  have  done  ;  and  pror 
ledalions  would  not  have  been  want- 
'  ing  to  make  the  people  bt:iieve  the 


fiance.  From  the  immenfe  numbers 
of  privateers  Ihtted  out,*  ’we  have  the 
created  reafonbimagiridble  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  trade  of  the '  Dutch  at  lead 
will  be  ruined.’  ‘Franct  'and  Spain 
feein  now  to^  be  forgotten,  and  the 
hue  and  cry  is  only  founded  againd  the 
Dutch.  ■  If  the  northern  powers  do 
not  interfere,  T  hope  abd  wdlh  to  fee 
Dutch  ‘  ambadadors  in’^Engiand  by 
a  twelvemonth'  hence.  If  they  do 
efpoiife  .their  caufe,  I  wdnT fay  Bri¬ 
tain  will  be  ruined,  but  I  ani  warranted 
to  affirm  that  Holland  will  be  fayed 
;  The  members  having  now  declared 
their  feveral  opinions,  Mr'Btckerftiif[^ 
the  prsfidcnt,  clofed  the  debate  by  the 
following  fpeech  :  , 

•  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  On  all  good 
fubjctds  to  ' be  intereded  in'  the  caufe 
of  .their  country.  Several  people  have 
imagined'  that  ' the  day ‘was' fad  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  ours. Was  to  give  up 
the  ghod,  and  us  become  fuhje<5ts  or 
tributaries  to  ‘  foreign  '  princes.^  I 
could  with  '  the  greated  earnednefs 
widi  this  opinion  had  not  been  fo 
hadily  adopted.  ‘The  .'opinions  deli¬ 
vered  in  this  club  this  night  do 
corroborate  my  fuppofitions,  ,and 
'mod  fenfibly  prove,  that  nothing  is 
wanting  for  rebuffing  our  foes,  but 
unanimity  at  home  and  intrepidity 
abroad. 

It  has  given  fenfible  pain  to  every 
faithful  fubjedl  to  find  tHe  wheels  of 
'^government  fo  clogged  at  this  im¬ 
portant  period,  by  a  fet  of  men  who 
'declare ‘'  themfelves  the  'only  true 
friends  to  the  coiidltution.  I  hope  I 
poflefs  moreMiberality  of  mind  than 
to  calumuiate  any  perfon  merely  be-' 
canie  his  opinions  are  difeonfonant  to 
mine.  I  am  always  for  giving  free- 
'dom  of  judgment  in  the  liighed  lati¬ 
tude  ;  but  thofe  who  alfunie  it 'merely 
through  wantonnefs,  or  who  pcrfid  in 
oppofition,  merely  beciiufe  they  ant 
to  oppofe — fuch  have  no  claim  upon 
our  candour;  nor  is'^chariry  injured 
by  giving  them  the  epithets  they  de¬ 
fer  ve.  , 
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fquadron  in  the  .  Mediterranean,  as 
in  former  'vvars,  therefore  the  more 
ftrength  is  left  for  proteAlng  our 
other  poffcffions. 

It  is  very  probable,  a  fquadron  will 
be  ordered  to  cruize  this  feafon  in  the 
German  Ocean.  This  one  (hould  not 
only  be  able  to  curb  the  Dutch,  but 
alfo  of  pow-^er  to  keep  the  northern 
hates  in  awe.  Lefs  than  15  line-of. 
battle  fhips  will  hardly  do  this  fervice 
to  purpofe ;  arid  fewer  than  50  can  ' 
hardly  be,  appointed  to  what  is  called 
the  weftern  fquadron,  or  fquadron 
that  cruizes  in  the  Channel  and  Bay^ 
Thefe  are.  fufficient  to  prote<h  our 
trade,  and  Ihield  us  from  attacks  at 
home.  A  very  refpedlable  force  re¬ 
mains  to  be  employed  in  annoying 
our‘  enemies,  and  guarding  our  fet* 
dements  abroad. 

It  is  reported  that  an  expedition 
is  prcfently  concerting  againft  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  it  to 
proceed  to  other  Dutch  fettlements. 
This  will  be  touching  them  to  the 
quick,  and  will  foonef  make  them 
wilh  for  peace  than  all  the  rcafon- 
able  raanifeftos  in  the  world.  St 
Euftatia  and  Surinam,  their  paultry 
fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  I  hope, 
will  not  cither  be  negleded  ;  and  if 
fuceefs  accompany  us  in  thele  retali¬ 
ating  attacks,'!  could  almoft  fay,  the 
Dutch  would  (hortly  detach  them- 
felves  from  the  general  confederacy, 

Little  has  been  faid  this  night 
which  applies  to  the  w^ar  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  with  the  powers  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  proceeds,  I  fup^ 
pofe,  from  the  Club  intending  this  as 
a  particular  night  for  confidering 
upon  the  Dutch  war.  *  Taking  it  in 
this  light,  I  have  not  touched  upon 
any  thing  the  nation  (hould  do  againft 
them  ;  this,  I  fuppofe,  will  be  taken 
up  fome  other  night : .  In  the  mean 
time,  I  (hall  diffolve  this  meeting,  by 
repeating  iny  mod  hearty  wilhes, 
that,  under  Providence,  our  arms 
w’lll  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and 
that  in  due  time  we  will  be  extricated 


miniftry  were  leaving  their  country 
to  be  infultcd  with  impunity,  and 
that  they  had  neither  ability  nor  le- 
folution  to  vindicate  its  rights. 

It  is  a  maxim  amongft  politicians 
always  to  preferve  the  appearance  of 
confiftcncy ;  but  the  prefeut  oppoli- 
tion  have  no  claim  to  it.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  American  war,  the 
common  patriotic  cry  from  ..  Lord 
Cambden  dowm  to  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge,  was,  M  Peace  with  America, 
and  war  w  ith  ail  the  world  V*  This 
was  a  toaft  drunk  at  the  very  corpora¬ 
tion  meetings  of  London ;  and  yet 
when  this  war  with  only  a  part  .of  the 
world  is  declared,  wc  hear  of  nothing 
but  proteftations  from  patriotic  Lords, 
and  declarations  from  patriot  com¬ 
moners,  that  we  (hould  humble  our- 
felves,  and  feek  peace  from  that  petty 
date  which  has  of  late  u(ed  us  ib 
contemptuoufly. 

1  don’t  know  how  the  Dutch  war 
was  to  be  avoided,  but  by  fubmitting 
to  whatever  infults  they  gave  us.  So 
long  as  they  knew  they  might  tram¬ 
ple  upon  us  without  fear  of  chaftife- 
ment,  they  would  care  nothing  how 
they  afted  towards  us.  It  appears 
very  plainly  they  held  us  pretty  cheap 
all  along,  from  their  never  deigning 
an  anfwer  to  any  memorial  our  am- 
baffador  prefented  to  them.  Peace, 
while  it  is  tacked  to  contempt,  is  not 
worth  preferving,  and  where  rcfpedl 
is  not  given,  little  deference  will  be 
paid  to  defires. 

Having  faid  fo  much  upon  the 
treacherous  conduct  (I  can  call  it  no 
belter)  of  the  prefent  oppofition,  I 
will  now  point  out  what  might  be 
done  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  our 
refources. 

There  are.9  j,coo  feamen  voted  this 
year  for  public  fervice,  and  power 
vefted  in  tht  Admiralty  to  raife  more 
if  they  can  find  them*  Thefe  are 
fufficient  to  man  fquadrons  to  a<ft  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
at  prefent  about  100  line-of-battle 
fliios  in  coramiffion.  Wc  have  no 
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this  day  is  much  Wanted.  There  arc' 
many  hiftories  of  Scotland  publinied, 
and  fomc  few*  in  manulcript ;  thc'Jat- 
ter,  no  doubt,  are  private  property  i 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
owners  or  authors  of  thefe  m.inu- 
feripts  will  chearfully  indulge  the  So¬ 
ciety  with  a  perufal  of  them.  From 
thel'e  maniirci  ipts,  and  from  the  fami¬ 
ly  records  in  the  kingdom,  and  from 
hiftories  of  Scotland  that  are  now  ex^ 
tant,  I  make  no  doubt  but  an  excel¬ 
lent  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  may  be 
compiled.  Every  one  knows,  who 
is  the  leaft  converfant  with  the  hifto¬ 
ry  of  this  country,  how  unfatisfadtoryi 
thefe  hiftories  are,^that  they  in  many 
inftances  differ  widely  from  eachother, 
both  in  narrative,  topography,  and  in 
chronology.  Thefe,  with  many  o- 
ther  defedls,  are  fo  obvious,  that  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  who  knows  them  wifhes  to 
have  them  remedied.  This,  however, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  work  by  far  too 
much  for  one  man  to  undertake ;  but 
j  a  body  of  men  are  capable  of  much, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that,  at  fome  after 
period,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
Scotland  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  enrich  the  nation  with  a  new  hif¬ 
tory  of  Caledonia. 

This  much.  Sir,  occurred  to  me  in 
reading  the  extracts  from  the  Earl  of 
Buchan’s  fpeech  above  alluded  to, 
refpedling  the  inftitution  itfelf.-^I 
now  mean  to  take  notice  of  what  his 
Lordfhip  introduces  refpedting  the 
conflidts  which  took  place  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  tenth  century  be¬ 
tween  the  iifurper  Conftantine  IV.  and 
Malcolm.  In  alhilion  to  what  Lis’ 
Lordlhip  remarks  refpedting  the 
ground  upon  which  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties,  viz. 
Conftantine  and  Kenneth,  natural 
brother  to  Malcolm  (Buchan.),  was 
fought,  liis  Lordlhip  alledges,  and 
perhaps  juftly,  it  was  near  Kirklilton.- 
As  a  proof  of  this,  his  Lordiliip  ad¬ 
duces,  to  fupport  the  conjedlure,  the 
Ikeletons  of  immah  bodies,  and  war¬ 
like  weapons  being  found  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river  between  CalJcr 
niitis  oi  the  antients  and  Kirkliftpn  ; 
and  likewife  the  infcription  on  the 
Catt-Stanc.  There  is  a  difficulty, arlfes 
in  this  inftance  how  we  are  to  recon¬ 
cile  this  with  the  account  given  us  of 
this  battle  by  Buchanan  and  Aber¬ 
crombie,  who  both  exprefsly  fay,  that  j 
faid  battle  was  fought  at  the  very  I 
mouth  of  the  river  Almond  (Buchan.) 
at  Cramcnd  (Aber.)  ;  and  indeed  it  i 
would  appear  pretty  evident  from  the 
narrative,  that  the  faid  battle  was 
fought  at  Cramond ;  and  I  beg  per- 
miffion  to  quote  a  fentence  from  Aber- 
cromby :  “  The  next  year  {995)  Con- 
ftantinc  raifed  all  the  forces  he  could 
make  be-north.the  Forth,  and  march¬ 
ed  into  Lothian,  in  order  to  reduce 
that  and  the  other  countries  that  ad¬ 
hered  to  Prince  Malcolm.  He  had 
got  as  far  as  the  river  Almond,  where 
Kenneth  met  him,  upon  the  head  of  a 
lefTer,  but  a  very  gallant  army ;  but 
what  was  deficient  in  numbers,  tliat 
General  fupplied  with  prudence.  He 
took  up  his  ground  at  Cramond,  with 
a  great  deal  of  ikill  and  forecafi; ;  and 
fortune  fcconded  his  condud ;  for 
they  had  no  fconer  engaged,  than  a. 
wind  favourable  to  Kenneth  (an  call 
wind)  began  to  blow  with  great 
vehemence,  driving  the  fands  from, 
the  ffiorc  in  the  face  of  Conftantine’s 
foldiers  ;  befides,  their  eyes  were  daz¬ 
zled  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Ihining 
fun,  while  their  enemies,  encouraged 
by  the  double  advantage,  exerted 
their  utmoil  vigour,  &c.’'  Bucha¬ 
nan’s  account  of  this  battle  is  in  every, 
circumftance  fimiJar  to  the  above. 
The  ground  correfponds  precifely  to 
the  defeription  given  by  both  thefe 
authors  of  the  field  of  battle. 

There  have  at  different  times  been 
a  number  of  human  bones  dug  up  in 
and  about  the  village  of  Cramond  ; 
but  I  could  never  learn  of  any  wea¬ 
pons  of  war  being  found  there  that 
were  not  Roman.  -  Weft,  and  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Almond,  op- 
pofite  Craiiiond,  where  we  may  fup- 


pofe  Conftantine’s  army  werer  drawn 
up'  when  they  engaged, .  cloifc  by  the 
‘  /ea-ffiore,  ftands  a  rock  known  by 
the  name  of  Hunter’s  Craig,  'rhis 
rock  is  a  foft  free  ftone,  and  is  vvaftied 
on  the  one  fide  by  the  fca.  We  arc 
told  by  oral  tradition  of  a  figure  rude- 
ly  cutout  on  the  ftone,  being  pretty 
diftin(ft  within  thele  forty  years,  whfch 
figure  was  known  by  ^  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
King  Bicery  ;  but  no  fuch  carving  is 
now  perceivable,^  and,  T  haVe  often 
fearched  for  it,  but  could  never  dif. 
cover  it.  The  rock  has  been  much 
broke,  and  fragments  carried  away 
for  culinary  purpofes. 

Notwithftanding  the  concurring 
teftimony  of  thefe  two  hiftorians,  we 
are,  from  a  variety  of  circumftanccs, 
induced  to  think,  that  the  battle 
fought  between  Conftantine  and  Mal¬ 
colm  was  not  at  Cramond  :  Human 
bones  are  to  be  found  almoft  every 
where,  and  is  therefore  no  proof  of 
any  battle  having  been  where  thefe 
happened  to  be  turned  up.  As  to 
the  fculpture  on  Hunter’s  Craig,  it 
refers,  1  apprehend,  to  a  more  early 
period  than  the  days  of  Conftantine 
(of  which  I  prOpofe  to  take  notice 
in  a  fubfequent  paper).  1  am  incli¬ 
ned  to  accede  to  his  Lordihip’s  opi¬ 
nion  of  that  conteft  between  Conftaii- 
tine  and  Malcolm,  being  decided  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Almond,  between 
Craigiehall  and  Kirkllfton,  or  rather 
near  Newlifton#  The  engagement 
indeed  might  commence  at  Cramond, 
and  extend  fome  miles  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  tw  o  armies  might 
be  widely  extended,  the  retreating 
army  being  purfued  in  their  retreat 
by  the  advancing  army. 

What  may  be  adduced  to  ftrengthen 
this  conjedurc  of  the  faid  battle  be¬ 
ing  fought  near  Kirklifton  is,  firft, 
the  Catt-Stane,  to  wdiich  his  Lord- 
ftiip  very  judicioufly  refers,  with  the 
infcription  taken  off  when  legible. 
About  tw^o  years  ago  1*  vifited  the 
Catt-Biane,  and  found  the  infcription 
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fo  much  effaced,  that  I  could  n?t  be 
pcrfc<5Hy  fatisfied  with  the  copy  which 
1  took  off,  which  is  thus  ; 

IN.OC.T/WLOIAC  r  VETTA  I 
VICFA 

This  (lone  is  a  rude  block,  and  does 
not  retain  the  marks  of  a  tool ;  is  a- 
bout  47  feet  high  above  the  furfacc  of 
the  ground,  and  meafures  1I7  feet  in 
circumference,  borne  years  ago,  a- 
bout  a  mile  north  from  the  Catt- 
Stane,  and  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river,  (lobd  another  huge  (lone,  but 
which  is  now  tumbled  down,  and  co¬ 
vered  up  with  earth;  I  could  never 
learn  if  it  bore  any  infeription.  Fur¬ 
ther  fouth  from  the  Catt-Stane,  near 
the  New  Bridge,  there  are  feveral 
larger  and  leffer  (lones  (landing  on 
end  ;  the  largeft  (lands  clofe  by  the 
way-fide,  which  leads  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  Bathgate,  a  little  ea(l  from 
the  New  Bridge.  Near  the  fame 
(tone,  and  a  little  nearer  the  New 
Bridge,  there  are  feveral  large  (lones 
which  furround  a  fmall  eminence,  or 
apparently  an  artificial  mount,  raifed 
upon  a  plain,  between  the  New  Bridge 
and  Hailidon.  There  are  fome  ex¬ 
cavations  on  the  ground,  evidently 
artificial :  and  at  Hailidon  we  find  a 
crofs  pretty  entire,  but  no  vifible  in¬ 
feription  on  it.  The  vicinity  of  thefe 
feveral  monuments  of  antiquity,  in 
my  opinion,  defervesto  be  attentively 
explored  by  perfons  w^ho  are  capable 
off  making  proper  remarks  upon  them. 

Though,  perhaps  the  few  weapons 
that  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Almond  are  not  fu(ficicnt  to 
illudrate  that  there  has  been  a  battle 
fought  thereabouts ;  however,  that 
can  in  be  in  fome  meafure  accounted 
for,  as  the  ground  alluded  to  lies  flat 
nejv  the  river,  and  is  fubjed  to  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  which  are 
frequent  ;  the  fuperabundant  water 
always  leaving  a  (Irata  of  mud  over 
th6  .  ground  it  overflow^ ;  weapons. 

See,  loft  there  are  evidently  liable  to 
be  fbr  ever  buried  up, and  confequent- 
Jy  loft. 

VoL.  Li. 


As  a  proof  of  this  increafe,  or 
depth  of  furface,  about  a  mile  below 
the  Catt-Stane,  there  arc  now  feveral 
large  oak-trees  lying  below  water,  and 
fad  into  the  banks  of  the  river,  eight 
or  ten  feet  below  the  level  of  thefe 
banks.  It  may,  perhaps,  from  what 
has  been  faid,  be  eafiiy  fuppofed  how 
thefe  trees  came  to  be  buried  there. 
To  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  notwithdanding  the 
teftimony  of  the  authors  referred  to, 
that  the  conteft  between  Conftantine, 
IV.  and  Malcolm  terminated  fome- 
where  near  where  the  Catt-Stane  pre- 
fently  ftands.  1  am,  Sir,  yours,  5cc. 

Cramondy  Feb.  5.  J.  B— E. 

Query  relative  to  the  Book-Worm. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazinb. 

SIR, 

T  HAVE  been  greatly  diftrclTed  of 


X  late  by  the  ravages  of  a  deftruc- 
tive  infe(d,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
book’*wor7ny  in  my  library.  I  never 
look  through  my  books  but  I  difeern 
fome  new  mark  of  the  violence  of 
this  accurfed  infe^l.  I  have  tried 
every  method  to  difeover  its  conceal¬ 
ment,  but  in  vain  ;  for  my  utmoft  vi¬ 
gilance  has  but  caught  one,,  which  I 
inllantly  deftroyed.  If  any  of  your 
readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
municate  fome  hints  to  me,  on  the 
bed  methods  of  preventing,  difeover- 
ing  and  deftroying,  or  extirpating 
this  foe  to  learning  ;  or  will  dire(fl  me 
to  any  book  where  this  information 
may  be  had,  I  (hall  eftcem  myfelf 
much  indebted  to  them.  I  hope  you 
will  be  fo  good  as  give  this  a  place  in 
your  ufeful  Mifcellany.  I  am  vour’s, 
ficc.  THEOLOGUS. 

Aberdeen y  Feh,  7.  1781. 

^UERT. 

At  w  hat  time  did  the  Aurora  Bo* 
realis  make  its  firft  appearance 
in  Scotland,  and  how' long  fince.’ 


The  IptvnUy  Pow’r  that  blefs'd  my  early  ibyi, 
caus’d  young  Nature’s  lovely  face  to 
f  fiiiilt, 

^all  teach  the  hymn  of  Gratitude  and  Praife 
'  And  ail  my  forrows— -all  my  cares  beguile.  * 

Thus  nil!  a  (Iranger  in  thisdiftant  clime, 
Palichce  and  Hopi  lhall  tunc  the  chcarful 
lay;  ’ 

Till,  burning  o’er  the  narrow  bounds  of  Time, 
With  joy)  1  hail  a  brighter  uatal^ay. 


'  the  Edimburgh  MioAaiNE* 

VERSES  on  the  Author’j  Birth-Dat. 

DETAIN’D  a  Granger  on  this  defart  earth, 
WTsere  Halt  ring  hopes  the  youthful  mind 
betray, 

1  hail  the  annual  morn  that  gave  me  birth. 
And  mark  the  dashing  of  my  natal  day. 

The  Mttfe,  nneonfeions  of  her  wonted  fire. 
That  Ikctch’d  the  Seafont  as  they  roll’d  along, 
With  trembling  hand  now  firings  the  btoken 
lyre. 

To  4^tar  the  moments  with  a  birth-day 
fong. 

O  toil’d  Xht  fife,  as  once  (he  early  rofb, 

With  Truth,  not  Fancy, for  her  furcr  guide ! 
Ardent  fhe’d  fing  of  Virtue’s  deadly  foes> 

And  lively  Friendfhip  bleeding  at  her  fide. 

How,  from  \  patient’s  lafl  embraces  torn, 

I  bade  my  native  home  a  long  adieu, 

Where  Tmll'd  the  blulhts  of  the  vernal  morn. 
And  rainbow  vifions  mark’d  th’  efiraptur’d 
view-. 

How,  as  a  travcll'd  Life’s  deceitful  road. 

The  jjath’ring  clouds  obfeur'd  the  azure  fky, 
1  fought  fair  Frii  ndfhip's  peaceful  wa«m  abode, 
VV^hile  tears  of  forrow'flream’d  from  either 
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On  a  conceited  Old  Maio. 
“—Nimum  ne  crede  colori. 


IN  vain  now,  Chloe-,  do  you  try 
Still  to  retain  your  charms. 

Which  feem  siith  fo  much  fpeed  to  fly; 
As  men  do  from  yoUr  arms. 

Your  former  beauty,  like  the  flow’r 
Which  Allien  blaAs  decay. 

In  fpite  of  bprrowM  red,  each  hour 
Begins  to  fade  away.  . 

’Tis  time^  indeed,  when  beauty’s  gone, 
T*  alfiflcach  fading  part; 

Yet  Chloe’s  red,  with  art  laid  on, 

1  fear  won’t  w  in  a  he  ire. 

The  name  of  forty  renders  cold 
The  Ldver’s  kechcA  flame ;  ‘ 

And  when  he  hears  **  the  Mstid  is  old,' 
It  ne’er  returns  again. 

Truft  not,  ye  fair  ones,,  to.tke  Moom 
Of  beauty  in  your  face ; 

But  learn  of  Chloe  that  too  Toon 
Fades  cv’ry  fhining  grace. 

Be  not  iverfc  when  Cupid  Aniles, 

And  throws  a  gentle  dart : 

Seize  each  occafion,  lea  A  his  wiles 
At  laft  torment  your  heart. 


unfnfbicioiis  of  the  baneful  arts 
The  felfllh  iiitercAed  world  p^a^ife, 

1  felt  the  paiti  that  Auhborn  Pride  imparts, 
And  faw  the  tliick’ning  Aorm  around 


How  as  I  lov’d — but  ah !  the  tender  lay 
The  feeble  Mufe,  reluflan^  tries  in  vain-7- 
Why  fled.fhi^  early  feenes  of  lift  away  ? 

Ah  !  w*hy  was  Man  boTn  obly  to  complain  ? 

But-^nfli  thefc,  murmurs !— on  this  fea-beat 
fhorfe  ^ 

Still 'as  I  wander,  friendlefs  and  forlorn, 

See;  undeferv’d,  from  Heav'h's  'aU-gradoHs 
Aore, 

Unnumbered  blcAIngs  mark  this  natal  morn. 

The’  Care’s  (harp  arrows  pierce  my  anxious 
ininid,  (bear^ 

Too  prone  to  feel — and  ©ft  too  weak  to 
Kind  balmy  Health,  wifli  Ytianly  VigouV'joi'n’d, 
Heals  the  deep  wound,  and  dries  the  falling 
tear*  ‘ 

Tho*  no  dohtefHc  fweets,  in  fbcial  peace, 

-  Unfold  their  bh  Abms,  and>kdorn  the  Aene, 
No  female,  friend,  nor  Beauty’s  gentle  grace , 
Charm  the  lOoe  hours,  eg  Soothe  the  bed 
of  pain. 


EPIGRAM, 


Ask  you,  KANNEtE,  why  they  report  of 
heav’n, 

None  marry  ilierc,  or  are  in  marriage  giv’n  ? 
To  coy  Nanncte  (hall  1  the  truth  declare!— 
Nor  Maid  oor  Bachelor  is  admitted  there. 


EPIGRAM,  Occafioned  by  the  foregoing. 

That  married  fouls  in  Hcav’n  are  blcf; 

And  none  beflde.  thefc  lines  declare  - 
Cfiei  \fiLL,  “  ’Tk  fcarcely  to  be  guefs’d, 

**  What  mighty  me* it  fends  them  there.' 

Indaiit  tht  wedded  crond  reply’d*^ 

**  We  parchaic  heav’n,  and  bay  U  dear ; 
“  For  furc  it  cannot  be  deny’d, 

“  Wc  live  in  Pwgatery  here.” 
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REVIEW. 

PoEifStf«  Various  Subjects.  Small 
%V9,  2  j.  6d.  Gordon  and  Mur¬ 

ray,  Edinburgh. 

This  fmali  CoUe£Iion  pofTefTes  a 
degree  of  poetical  excellence 
hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our 
modern  publications. — ^^Fhe  ingenious 
author,  we  learn  (not  from  the  work 
itfelf,  for  his  modefty  has  not  allowed 
him  to  print  his  name),  is  a  Mr  Cu¬ 
ming  of  Aberdeen,  whofe  Mufewas 
fini  introduced  to  -the  public  through 
the  channel  of  our  Mifcellany,  and 
.  whofe  fanciful  produdlions  are  not. 
^  the  lead  valuable  ornaments  of  it. 

This  voluqne  is  given  to  the  public, 
at  the  defire  of  the  author's  friends, 
as  a  fpeciraen  of  a  larger  colleflion  of 
poems,  written  feveral  years  ago,  but 
never  intended  to  have  been  publiih- 
cd. — -The  world  are  indeed  indebted 
to  the  friends  of  this  author,  who 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
to  view  ^performances  in  literature 
which  do  honour  to  human  genius 
and  to  the  human  heart.  Through 
the  whole  of  thefe  compofitions,  a  fpi- 
ritof  poetry  and  of  virtue  prevails. — 
The  moll  generous  fentiments  are  in¬ 
culcated,  and  the  noble  palfions  paint¬ 
ed  in  glowing  colours. 

The  kinds  of  meafure  and  verfe 
ufed  in  thefe  Poems  are  various.  The 
Pindaric  llrain  is  that  in  which  the 
poet  feems  to  delight  moll.  This 
was  alfo  the  favourite  drain  of  the 
fird  retiners  of  Ertglilh  poetry.  It  is 
capable  of  vad  fublimity.  Like  the 
granded  works  of  Nature,  it  bears  a 
face  of  majedic  wildnefs  upon  a  plan 
of  much  regularity.  To  its  able  exe¬ 
cution,  a  lively  imagination,  drength 
of  genius,  and  forcible  exprelTion,  are 
requidte.  It  takes  its  name  from 
Pindar,  the  famous  Theban  lyric 
,poet.  How  far  our  author  has  fuc- 
cceded  in  the  arduous  lath  of  imitat¬ 


ing  this  great  bard|  the  following 
lines,  in  the  OJe  to  Poe/iy  will  fhow. 
One  mud  difeern  in  them  poetical 
language  and  thought  in  no  mean 
degree : 

-  Enchanting,  fphere-HefcenHcd  Pow*r! 
Whofe  q>irit  fwells  the  po'‘t’s  fnil 
With  fncred  rage,  or  high  to  iowt, 

On  Rapture's  wing,  alpvc  the  pole; 

Or  lapt  in  mufic’s  gcqticr  mood,  to  fing 

Of  Nature's  charms,  by  tuneful  grove  or 
fnring;  • 

Wilt  tnou  propitious  now  reveal 

What  worth — ^hat  vo^s  tliy  envy’d  boon 
may  pin,  ^ 

Which  thoufands  invocateanJ  hnafi  in  vain ; 

«  Which,  yet,  thou  did(4  fu  copious  deal  ' 

To  fimple  bards  of  yore,  whole  ihains  Da- 
bjime 

Have  charm'd  the  wonJ’iing  world  thro*  cv’ry 
age  and  dime  ? 

Anon,  a  golden  cloud  appear'd. 

Slow  failing  down  the  yielding  Hty; 

W  hencf ,  Araight  a  cherub-  voice  w  as  lieard. 
The  foothing  vo’cc  of  Harmony. 

Hulh'd  winds  and  waves,  as  magic-Aruck, 
gave  car: — 

Rapt  Nature  liAen'd  thro'  her  filenc'd  fphere. 
**  The  mighty  Maker  man  d^hgn’d, 

To  pour  his  praife,  to  glow  with  l'>cial  iov^; 

Rcfcmhling  thus  the  hymning  hofis  above. 
For  this  he  tun'd  his  godlike  mind, 

Cieation's  pomp  with  plcafurr  to  admire, 

To  move  accordant  Aill  as  fung  Ctiaocn*S 
choir— r," 

The  Panana  (the  firft  piece  in  this 
Colledion)  is  a  deferiptive  poem,  nnd 
difeovers  confiderable  genius.  Here 
the  poet  has  imitated  the  Aanza  of 
Gray  in  his  EUgy  in  a  Country  Church^ 
yard.  To  thT)fe  who  have  beheld  the 
place  deferibed,  it  niuA  be  particukir- 
ly  intereAiug.  The  nature  of  dc- 
feriptive  poetry  partakes  more  of  the 
pure  and  elegant  than  of  the  oiajef- 
tic  and  fublime;  it  is  fo  me  what  allied 
to  palloral.  The  common,  but  agree¬ 
able  beauties  of  Nature,  demand  not 
the  bold  and  lofty  cxprclfions  of  war, 
or  of  high  enterprize.  To  this  dif- 
tin^ion  due  attention  has  been  paid. 
The  three  firll  Aanzas  of  the  firft  part 
are  remarkable  for  pleafant  imagery, 
and  for  fweet  and  elegant  expteliioB ; 


The  fun  at  length  th*  alternate  Twins  has 
pafs’d. 

And  fierce  from  Cancer  dames  the  radiant 
li"ht, 

While  winter,  whirl’d  along  the  northern  blaft, 
Far  didant  howls  amid  the  realms  of  night. 

All  Nature  now  her  faireft  form  refumes, 
Deck'd  by  the  rofy  hand  of  genial  fpring, 

A  nd  balmy  zephyrs  waft  their  fweet  perfumes. 
As  o'er  the  bloom  they  (kirn  on  downy  wing. 

Now,  while  Aurora  opes  the  gates  of  day. 

And  drops  ambrofia  o’er  the  lillicd  lawn, 
Awake,  my  Mufe,  infpirc  my  humble  lay, 

To  hail  the  beauties  of  the  rifing  dawn. 

Every  reader  of  tafte  mud  be  high¬ 
ly  pleafed  with  the  defeription  in  the 
50th  and  3iftftanzas.  Indefcribing 
the  beauties  of  Morning  and  of  Even- 
ing,  poets  have  been  prodigal  of  all 
the  powers  of  Fancy.  Such  fubjeds 
are  engaging,  and  naturally  fublime 
the  imagination.  The  poet.undoubc- 
edly  felt  all  the  cheering  influence  of 
the  Morn  when  he  wrote  thus : 

Behold  the  pale  and  folcmn  face  of  dawn 
Begin  to  blufh  with  Heav'n’s  eternal  beam,* 
Which  ioAantancous  (hoots  o'er  hill  and  lawn. 
And  Areaks  the  orient  with  a  golden  gleam ! 

Loknow  appears  the  glorious  orb  of  day. 
Unclouded,  blazing  from  the  caAern  clime. 
To  cheer  the  world  with  vivifying  ray, 

As  round  he  triumphs  in  his  courfc  fublime* 

We  cannot  leave  this  poem  without 
obferving,  that  Pan  is  introduced  in 
it  with  too  much  of'a  modern  appear¬ 
ance.  The  claflical  reader  will  per¬ 
haps  be  offended  at  finding  that  this 
ged  is  attended  with  a  choir  of  Min- 
Jlrel-lays*  He  fhould  have  been  better 
pleafed  to  have  found  him  furround- 
cd  with  a  groupe  of  Fauniy  Syhanty 
and  Satyrs,  And  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  ftill  better  had  this  divinity 
b«n  drfmiffed  from  the  piece  altoge¬ 
ther.  Antient  fable  cannot  appear  in' 
modern  coinpofition  with  any  happy 
effedt.  It  is  void  of  all  probability. 
The  reader  feels  that  he  is  amufed 
with  an  idle  and  vifionary  feene. 
Heiice  his  pieafure  is  diminiflied,  and 
the  ormaments  which  ^re  defigned  to 
catch  the  fancy  lofe  their  power  of 
attraflion. 


Before  we  conclude,  the  Ode  to  In. 
hocence  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
The  whole  ode  is  beautiful,  and  the 
tranflation  at  the  end  of  it,  of  the  firft 
lines  of  that  famous  od^  of  Horace, 
which  thus  begins,  Juftum  et  tenacem 
propofiti  virtiniy  &c.  is  particularly  ju¬ 
dicious  and  beautiful.  The  poet  has 
been  Angularly  fuccefsful  in  catching 
the  fpirit  of  thefe  words, 

Si  fraSus  ilJabatur  criiSy 
Jmpa^vidum  ferient  ruinse. 

Magnanimous  is  the  fentiment 
which  they  exprefs.  The  celebrated 
Addifon  tranflates  them  thus  : 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  Nature  rounvl  him 
break, 

In  direful  luin  and  confuHon  hnil'd, 

He,  unconcern’d.  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 
And  Aand  fccuic  amidA  a  falling  world. 

In  this  tranflation,  the  word  crack 
occupies  fo  confpicuous  a  place,  and 
is  in  itfelf  fo  weak  and  mean,  that  it 
is  apt  to  produce  rather  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  fmile,  than  an  elevated  emo¬ 
tion.  Our  poet  has  preferved  all  the 
fublimity  of  the  original.  Wc  Ihall 
tranferibe  the  whole  paffage  : 

The  man  of  life,  and  confcience  pure. 

Of  juA  intent,  and  purpofc  fure. 

Dreads  nor  the  tyrant's  thriat’nings  loud. 
Nor  clamours  of  the  impiouk  cr^ud  ; 

Nor  Aorms  nor  waves,  againA  him  driven, 
Nor  all  the  thunderbolts  of  hcav’n : 

Should  Nature  s  frame  around  him  bicdk, 
And  fall  an  univerfal  wreck. 

His  godlike  foul  could  view  the  fcerc, 
Uninjur'd  Aill,  and  Aili  fereae. 

’  In  thefe  Poems,  the  author  difeo- 
vers  fuch  merit  as  deferves  encou¬ 
ragement  from  a  generous  public. 
Favoured  with  their  countenance,  he 
may  rife  to  ftill  higher  flights,  and  to 
greater  fame.  It  is  honour  which 
noiirifties  the  arts,  and  enlivens  ge¬ 
nius.  This  is  the  bright  prize  for 
which  every  noble  mind  contends ; 
and  this  is  the  reward  which  a  liberal 
people  rejoice  to  beftow  upon  the 
excellent.  M* 

\_JVe  Jhall give  a  farther  fpeemen  oj 
thefe  Poems  in  a  future  Number 
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PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


On  the  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifta,  relative 
to  the  unjuji  Proceedings  of  the 
Englijh  Courts  of  Judicature  in 
India. 


Monday^  February  12. 

General  smith  moved,  that 

the  petitions  from  the  Council 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Britilh  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifla  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fhould  be 
read ;  which  having  been  done,  the 
General  proceeded  to  prove  that  tlie 
moft  ferious  confequences  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
over  the  above  provinces.  The  power 
of  this  tribunal  was  not  only  in  itfelf 
oppreiFive  in  a  country  where  the  laws 
of  England  were  known  but  to  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  community,  but 
had  been  ftretched  by  the  judges  to 
people  over  whom  the  Parliament  had 
not  given  them  any  jurifdidion :  And 
he  adduced  feveral  cafes  to  Ihew,  that 
the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was 
eftablilhed  on  principles  the  moft  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Indians  and  to  juftice  ; 
and  that  though  the  a<ft  of  parliament, 
under  which  it  had  been  conftituted, 
had  confined  its  jurifdidion  to  the 
fubjeds  of  Great  Britain  in  India, 
and  their  fervants  only ;  the  judges 
had,  in  open  violation  of  the  ftatute, 
cxercifed  a  tyrannic  fway  over  people 
who  were  totally  out  of  their  jurifdic- 
tion. 

The  General  ftated  the  cafe  of  Nun- 
con>ar,  w'ho  had  been  taken  up  and 
tried  for  a  fa(ft  that  w^as  not  criminal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
been  committed  long  before  the  puf¬ 
fing  of  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Supreme  Council  had  been  cftabliih- 
cd.  The  fact  w'iih  which  he  w’as 
charged  was  a  forgery  ;  and  though 
the  law,  wmich  gave  the  jirdges  power 
to  try  him,  was  not  in  being  at  the 
time  the  forgery  had  been  made,  yet 


the  unfortunate  Indian,  contrary  to 
every  idea  ^f  law,  juftice,  and  reafon, 
had  been  fentcnced  to  die  ;  and  after 
a  tedious  confinement,  ended  his  life 
at  the  gallows.  His  execution  was 
contrary  to  law,  becaufe  no  liTc  ought 
to  be  taken  aw^ay,  but  for  a  breach  of 
law;  and  the  Indian  could  not  have 
broken  through  the  law  that  makes 
forgery  a  capital  ofl'ence,  bccaufe  it 
had  not,  at  the  lime,  been  extended 
to  India ;  and  it  was  contrary  to  rea- 
fon  and  juftice  to  punilh  a  man  for 
an  a<5t  that  was  held  to  be  perfcdlly 
innocent  by  the  Indians. 

Another  cafe  w  as  adduced,  to  prove 
that  the  judges  had  exceeded  the  li¬ 
mits  of  their  jurifdiclion  r — Two  Ra¬ 
jahs  were  proprietors  of  lands  on  each 
fide  of  a  river,  which  fwellcd  by  rains 
and  cataracts,  had  rifen  above  its 
banks,  and  abandoning  its  former 
bed,  overflow’ed  the  lands  on  one  fide, 
and  took  a  new  courfe  ;  the  Rajah 
cultivated  the  fpace  it  had  left ;  but 
at  harveft  time,  they  could  not  agree 
about  the  divifion  of  the  crops,  and 
brouidit  armies  into  the  field  to  col- 

t' 

le(ft  them ;  violence  was  the  confe- 
quence.  The  Rajah,  w  hofe  force  had 
been  unfLiccefsful,  appealed  to  a  fu¬ 
preme  court  of  judicature  at  Calcut¬ 
ta,  from  which  warrants  were  if- 
fued  for  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  of 
the  Qther  Rajah’s  fervants  :  Two  of 


them  were  brought  to  Calcutta  and 


confined;  the  judges,  for  a  confide- 
rable  time,  refufed  to  admit  them  to 
bail  ;  and  when  they  at  laft  conleiited 
to  do  it,  they  infilled  on  24,000!.  fecu- 
rity  for  their  appearance.  At  the  end 
of  eleven  months  they  were  brought 
to  trial ;  and  after  all  the  court  had 
prefumed  to  do,  in  bringing  thefe 
people  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
confining  them,  inlifting  on  fo  large 
fecurity,  and  keeping  the  men  eleven 
months  in  Calcutta, — the  judges  dil- 
mifted  them,  becaufe  it  was  difeove- 
red,  that  the  land,  where  the  aliault 
had  been  made,  was  out  of  their  ju- 
rifdiction. 

The  cafe  of  Patna  he  deferibed  in 


The  natives  of  his  Majefty*s  Euro- 
pcan  dominions,  who  are  fettled  in  In, 
dia,  were  not  without  their  caufes  of 
complaint ;  and  they  could  not,  wiib, 
out  degenerating  from  the  fpirit  of 
their  country,  fee  thcmfelves  deprived 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  one  of  the  deartft 
birthrights  ot  an  EnglKhman. 

The  General  hoped,  that  from  the. 
bare  (late  of  fadls  which  he  had  laid 
before  the  Houfe,  gentlemen  would 
agree  with  him  in  acknowledging  the 
abfolutc  necclTity  of  fpcedily  adopting 
feme  expedient  to  quiet  the  alarm  of 
our  fubje<fts  in  India  ;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unnatural,  though  at  pre- 
fent  ncceffary  fpirit .  of  hodility  .  be* 
tween  the  judicial  and  executive 
powers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  moved,  that  the  peti* 
tions  which  had  been  read  (hould  be 
referred  to  a  committee. 


the  mad  ftriking  colours: — It  was 
thb  ; — A  Mahoincdan  had  died  intef- 
tate  ;  and  the  inheritance  was  claim¬ 
ed  by  his  nephew  and  his  widow, — 
The  provincial  court  of  Patna,  to 
which  both  parties  applied,  following 
311  old  eftablilhed  cuftom,  had  refer¬ 
red  the  caufe  to  two  Mahomedan 
dolors,  that  they  might  decide  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mahomedan  laws. — 
Thefe  do(5lors  adjudged  one-fourth  of 
the  inheritance  to  the  widow ;  the  re- 
fnainder  to  the  nephew.  This  deci- 
fion  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
laws  which  the  Indian  MahomeJans 
held  in  the  higheft  veneration  ;  not- 
withltanding  this,  the  widow  applied 
to  the  fupreme  court  of  Calcutta,  and 
ibe  obtained  damages  to  the  amount 
of  36,000 1.  The  nephew,  the  doc¬ 
tors,  and  another  perfon,  were  arref- 
ted  for  the  money,  and  dragged  to 
Calcutta  ;  two  of  them  expired  un¬ 
der  the  hardihips  they  had  fuifered  ; 
and  the  others  now  remained  in  pri- 
fon,  condemned  to  perpetual  confine- 
menc,  being  totally  unable  to  pay  fo 
large  a  fum. 

The  laws  of  England  fanflloned 
many  things  which  were  horrible  in 
the  eyes  of  Mahomedans ;  and  confe- 
quently  it  was  madnefs  to  eftabliOi  a 
legal  pradice  among  them,  which 
their  religion  and  cudoms  mud 
prompt  them  to  deftroy.  Serving 
/  procclTes  on  women,  and  bringing 
them  into  court,  was  a  ftiocking  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  privacy  arid  retirement 
of  the  fex,  which  the  law^s  of  Maho¬ 
med  fo  dridly  enjoin  ;  and  yet  fo  lit¬ 
tle  feeling  had  the  judges  for  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  thefe  people,  that  their  of¬ 
ficers  went  about  as  regularly  to  fub- 
pocna  women,  or  to  take  them  into 
cudody,  as  they  would  in  England  ; 
and  when  their  huibands,  fathers,  or 
pothers,  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
.putj  they  brought  an  armed  force, 
and  bore  down  every  oppofition,  till 
they  got  into  the  prefence  of  the  wo¬ 
men*  Thefe  were  the  grievances  to 
which  the  Indians  were  expofed  un¬ 
der  the  preienc  cftabliihment, 


Mr  GEORGE  ROUS  feconded  tlic 
motion.  The  Court  of  Judicature, 
he  faid,  had  been  of  a  mo(t  cruel  and 
oppreilive  nature  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Many  perfons  had 
.been  tried  and  condemned  by  it,  who 
had  never  known  any  thing  about 
the  laws  of  England,  and  fome  of 
thofe  for  offences  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe  perfc^ly  innocent. 
The  hon.  gentleman  reprobated  in 
ftrong  terms  the  retrofpeclive  power 
of  the  court,  and  faid  they  had  con* 
demned  and  executed  natives  of  the 
country  for  crimes  they  had  commit¬ 
ted  long  before  they  had  arrived  in 
India.  The  learned  member  related 
to  the  Houfe  the  outrageous  manner 
in  which  the  Court  of  Judicature 
inforced  their  fentences.  They  fre¬ 
quently  extended  their  power  up  the 
country  far  beyond  their  jurifdidion, 
and  oftentimes  entered  the  houfes  of 
the  natives  with  an  armed  force,  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  any  offence  they  were 
a^cufed  of.  By  this  means  many 
evils  had  arifen.  Families  of  reputa¬ 
tion  were  forced  from  their  houfes, 
and  often  ruined  ;  as,  from  the  cuf- 
tom  pf  the  country,  no  woman  could 
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f  hcrfeif  married,  after  (he  had 
once  betn  publicly  ften.  The  hon. 
member  faid  it  was  a  tender  fubje(ft 
that  he  was  upon  ;  but  a  reformat  ion 
in  the  Court  of  Judicature  was  necef- 
fary  to  be  had.  The  Englifli  power 
ftood  on  a  critical  ground  in  India, 
and  ought  to  be  nicely  dealt  with. — 
It  was  in  fadt  merely  imaginary. — 
The  Englilh  had  about  15,000  Eu- 
i  ropcans  in  Bengal  and  the  neigh- 
I  bourtng  provinces,  and  the  natives 
I  about  15,000,000.  The  inhabitants, 
he  faid,  had  a  high  refpe(fl  for  the 
Englifli.  They  thought  them  fomc- 
thing  more  than  men,  and  their  good 
opinion  of  them  ought  to  be  prefer- 
ved.  For  this  realoii  he  feconded 
^  the  motion,  and  would  give  it  every 
fopport  in  his  power. 

LORD  NORTH,  fo  far  from  wiih- 
iag  to  oppofe  the  motion,  was  ready 
to  promote  it.  If  the  jurifdidlion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  judicature  in 
Bengal  had  been  too  far  extended  by 
law>  or  (Iretched  by  the  judges ;  if 
the  principles  of  the  people  of  the 
country  revolted  at  our  laws,  and  the 
fupreme  court  and  fupreme  council 
were  at  open  war;  no  doubt  every 
gentleman  muft  feel  the  propriety  of 
going  into  a  Committee,  and  revifing 
the  hatute  to  which  the  fupreme 
court  owes  its  exiRence.  But  then, 
gentlemen  fhould  iake  care  to  go  into 
the  committee  with  candour  and  un¬ 
biased  minds  ;  they  (hould  leave  all 
heat  and  animofities  behind  them ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  recoiled,  hat  it 
would  be  to  the  laft  degree  unjuft  to 
condemn  the  judges,  who  have  not  as 
yet  been  heard,  and  who,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  mull  be  precluded  from 
a  hearing  for  a  confiderabie  length  of 
time. 

3m  RICHARD  5r7rrt?iVendea. 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  judges  had 
by  no  means  deferred  the  fevere 
treatment  they  had  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  General.  In  the 
cafe  of  Nuncomar,  they  were  eniireiy 
blaihelcfs ;  for  the  a<5t'cf  Pari iatircnt 


which  had  edablifhed  their  judicature 
had  a  retrofpedt,  and  empowered 
them  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes 
that  had  been  committed  previous  to 
the  pairing  of  the  a<5t ;  if  therefore 
there  was  any  blame  at  all,  it  was  on 
the  part  of  the  legillature,  for  having 
made  an  rx  />?/? fall^  law ;  and  yet  the 
legillature  might  alfo  be  held  blamc- 
lels  on  this  principle — That  whenever 
a  Britilh  colony  is  eftablilhed,  there 
the  laws  of  England  mull  necelTarily 
be  in  force  ;  according,  therefore,  to 
this  principle,  the  adt  by  which  for-' 
gery  w’as  made  capital,  w'’ai  in  force 
in  India  before  Nuncomar  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  for  which  he  died. 

The  hon.  General  had  no  doubt' 
related  the  cafe  of  Patna  as  it  had 
been  reprefented  to  him ;  that  cafe, 
however,  bore  a  very  different  afpetfl, 
according  to  the  reprefentation  of 
others.  From  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  heard  it  Rated,  the  Judges 
were  not  only  clear  of  every  imputa¬ 
tion,  but  it  even  redounded  greatly  to 
their  honour;  for,  as  he  was  informed, 
and  he  fpoke  from  good  authority, 
the  Provincial  Court,  at  the  infliga- 
tion  of  the  Mahomedan  do<5lors,  had 
forcibly  entered  the  widow’s  houfe, 
ftripped  her  of  cvety  thing,  and  turn¬ 
ed  her  out  of  doors;  the  poor  woman 
in  her  diftrels  was  obliged  to  take 
(helter  in  au  old  maufoleum  ;  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  Seapoys  furrounded  it,  and 
kept  all  afliRance  from  her,  except 
feme  little  food  which  the  Faquiers, 
or  religious  mendicants  of  the  coun-. 
try,  contrived  to  convey  to 
through  crannies  and  crevices  in  the 
tomb"’  The  women  at  I'lR  gathering 
round  the  place,  called  out  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prifoner  to  free  herlclf,  by 
a  voluntary  death,  from  the  Rate  ot 
profanation  in  which  fhe  was,  after 
having  been  defiled  by  being  broke  ill 
upon  by  men.  poor  wretch  re- 

fojvej  to  do  as  they  advifed  her;  and 
pulling  one  a  dagger,  was  going  to 
dilpatch  herlhlf,  wlicn  the  officer,  on 
guard,  appreherdive  of  the  conftquen- 
ccs  that  mi  gilt  attend  her  death,  in- 
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as  conviction,  without  a  hearing, 
would  ill  become  that  Houfe,  The 
Committee  for  the  prefent  ihoulvi 
confine  themfelves,  therefore,  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  Court,  and  form 
refolutions  upon  faCls  which  fhould 
be  proved;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
Ihould  keep  their  minds  free  from  any 
bias  which  might  prejudife  the  cha- 
raCters  of  gentlemen,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  that  they  had  been  accufed. 

MR  BURKE  obferved,  that  a 
Right  Hon.  Member  had  faid,  that 
as  the  Judges  could  not  at  prefent  be 
heard,  the  Committee  ought  not  to 
come  to  any  refolutions  that  Ihould 
criminate  them :  If  by  criminate  he 
meant  condemn^  he  certainly  Ihould 
agree,  he  faid,  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  if  by  criminate  he 
meant  charge^  he  muft  diflent  from 
him;  for  by  the  petition  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  Bengal,  the  Judges 
already  ftood  charged  ;  and  if  the 
allegations  in  the  petition  were  prov¬ 
ed,  the  Committee  ought  cerCaiply  to 
charge  the  Judges  with  the  crimes  of 
which  they  now  ftand  accufed. 

MR  GRAVES  could  not  confent 
that  any  refolution  fhould  be  agreed 
to  which  might  affeCl  the  Judges,  as 
it  was  very  well  known  that  the  peti¬ 
tion  which  charged  them  with  crimes 
had  never  been  oner:  communicated 
to  them  ;  and  it  would  be  a  hardihip, 
which  the  juftice  and  candour  of  that 
Houfe,  he  trufted,  would  never  im- 
pofe,  to  find  themfeives  condemned 
before  they  knew  they  w’ere  accufed. 
— The  petition  from  the  Council  of 
Bengal  appeared  to  him  to  be  more 
fraught  with  heat  and  paflion  than 
with  juftice — for  it  accufed  the  Judges 
of  purfuing  with  unrelenting  ven* 
geancCi  See.  This  was  a  harfti  charge, 
iuch  as  ought  not  to  be  (lightly  cre¬ 
dited  ;  and  the  lefs  fo,  as  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  prefumed  (before  proof  to 
the  contrary)  that  no  court  of  judi¬ 
cature  can  be  capable  of  purfuing 
with  unrelenting  vengeance. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem,  coiu 


terpofed;  and  \htT  being  confined, 
or  rather  entombed,  for  twelve  days 
and  as  many  nights,  fhe  was  fet  at 
liberty.  The  poor  wretch  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  not  from  the  decifion  of  the 
Provincial  Court,  but  in  an  adlion  of 
damages:  The  caufe,  when  tried,  ap¬ 
peared  of  fo  flagrant  a  nature,  that 
the  Court,  feeling  a  proper  indigna¬ 
tion,  gave  the  woman  36,000  1.  da¬ 
mages  ;  the  fubfequent  imprifonment 
of  the  defendants  was  in  confequence 
of  their  inabifity  or  difinclination  to 
pay  this  fum. 

Sir  Richard  next  explained  away 
the  criminality  of  the  Judges  as  to  the 
other  charges ;  and  feemed  to  think 
that  the  Indians  and  others  were  not 
fo  dilfatisfied  with  the  Supreme  Court 
as  the  hon.  General  reprefented  them 
to  be.  The  circumftance  was  very 
remarkable,  and  would,  he  doubted 
not,  have  proper  weight  with  the 
Houfe,  that  from  the  eftabliftiment  of 
the  Court,  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
Majefty’s  reign,  to  the  prefent  day, 
enfy  one  appeal  had  been  made  to  this 
country  from  the  determination  of  the 
Judges,  and  it  was  not  lefs  remark¬ 
able  that  the  petitioners,  who  claimed 
the  trial  of  jury  as  their  birJh-right, 
were  moftly  natives  of  Scotland, 
where  fuch  trial  is  unknown,  except 
in  criminal  cafes. 


SIR  FLETCHER  NORTON  faid 
he  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  of 
whom  was  his  particular  friend  ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  whenever  his 
conduct  (liould  be  inveftigated,  it 
would  be  found  fuch  as  became  a 
Judge.  In  the  enquiry  which  the 
motion  was  calculated  to  inftitute, 
there  were  two  objects  of  confidera- 
tion — the  conftitution  and  jurifdidion 
of  the  Court — and  the  conduct  of  the 
Judges.  The  Committee  muft  report 
f;ufts  to  the  Houfe ;  therefore  they 
fhould  always  bear  in  mind  that  they 
could  not  in  juftice  form  refolutions 
cn  any  fa^t,  to  criminate  the  Judges, 
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[AS  the  hate  I  rial  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  has  proved  intereding  to 
altnoll  every  individual  in  this 
kingdom,  we  were  rcfolved  that  fo 
important  an  article  (hould  not  be 
omitted  in  our  Colledion.  Having 
therefore  been  favoured  with  a 
copy  of  the  folio  edition,  printed 
at  London  under  the  infpe<^ion  of 
the  Counfcl  on  both  fides, — we 
(hall  infert  the  firft  part  .of  it  in 
this  Number,  and  continue  it  in 
regular  portions  till  the  whole  is 
hniihed.  j 

TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  for  HIGH  TREASON, 

■  at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  Monday,  February  5.  1781. 

ORD  GEORGE  GORDON 
was  apprehended  on  the  9th  of 
June  1780,  upon  a  warrant  under  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  State,  for  High  Treafon,  and 
was  committed  a  clofe  prifoner  to  the 
Tower* 

On  the  firll  day  of  Michaelmas. 
,tcrm  his  Lordfliip  applied  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  by  petition, 
founded  upon  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft, 
-to  be  either  trie.d  or  fet  at  liberty. — 
A  few  days  after,  in  the  fame  term, 
an  indictment  was  prefented  to  the 
Grand  Jury  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
^dlcfex,  who  returned  it  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  a  true  bill. 

,  [The  indictment  charges  his  Lord- 
Ihip,  in  the  ufual  form,  with  wicked¬ 
ly  devifing  to  difturb  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom, — 

.  and  traiteroufly  and  maiicioulTy  imagi- 
ating  and  intending  to  levy  war,  in- 
furreClion,  and  rebellion  againh  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King, — by  af- 
fembling,  on  the  2d  of  June  1780, 
within  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  ; 
with  a  multitude  of  perfons  arm- 
.ed  and  arrayed  with  bludgeons, 
ftaves,  &c.  for  fald  purpofe-  of  levy¬ 
ing  war,  6tc.] 
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On  the  25th  of  January  1781,  the 
prifoner,  by  virtue  of  a  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus,  directed  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  At¬ 
torney  General,  was  brought  up  to 
the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to 
his  indictment,  and  the  Court  ap¬ 
pointed  the  trial  for  Monday  the  5  th 
of  February, 

Monday^  February  5. 

The  Court  being  opened,  and  the 
prifoner  fet  to  the  bar,  the  Jurors  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Sheriff  W'ere  called  in¬ 
to  Court,  when  the  following  were 
chdfen : 

t  E  JURY, 

Thomas  Collins,  Efq;  Foreman. 
Henry  Haftings,  Efq; 

Edward  Hulfe,  Efq; 

Edward  Pomfret,  Efq; 

Gedeliah  Gatfield,  Efq; 

Jofeph  Pickles,  Efq;  i 
£dw»rd  Gordon,  Efq; 
Marmaduke  Peacock,  Efq; 
Francis  Degon,  Efq; 

Simon  le  Sage,  Efq; 

Robert  Armitagc,  Efq; 

John  Rix,  Efq; 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  charged 
the  Jury  with  the  prifoner. 

Counfd  for  the  Crown. 

Mr  Attorney  General, 

Mr  Solicitor  General, 

Mr  Bcarcroft, 

Mr  Lee. 

•  Mr  Ho  wart  h. 

Mr  Dunning, 

Mr  Norton. 

Counfel  for  the  Prifoner^ 

Mr  Kenyon. 

Mr  Erlkine. 

MR  NORTON. 

MAY  it  pleafe  your  Lordftiip,  and 
you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  no¬ 
ble  prifoner  at  the  bar,  George  Gor¬ 
don,  Efq;  commonly  called  Lord 
George  Gordon,  (lands  indiCled  of 
high  treafon,  in  intending  to  levy 
war  againll  his  prefent  Majedy,  with- 
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men  for  fcrving  God  in  their  own 
way,  or  employing  themfelvcs  in  one 
of  the  moft  important  duties  to  fociety, 
the  education  of  youth ;  that  men  (hall, 
for  thefe  reafons  alone,  be  doomed  to 
a  loathfome  prifon  for  their  lives, 
and  to  the  perpetual  fociety  of  the 
moft  profligate  and  wretched  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  cruel  and  horrid.  The  other 
part  of  the  aA  was  extremely  fevere, 
in  depriving  a  man  of  his  birth-right 
and  inheritance. 

The  hiftory  of  the  times 'indeed 
does  not  furnifti  any  proof  of  the  ne- 
reflity,  nor  afford  any  apology  for 
the  hardlliips  of  thefe  provifions ;  an 
account  of  the  commencement  and, 
progrefs  of  the  a<3  is  given  by  a  very 
learned  divine,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  member  of  the  Houle  of  Peers, 
Bllhop  Burnet.  It  originated  in 
party  fadlion,  in  oppofition  to  the 
court  at  that  time.  The  bill  vras 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
that  the  court  party  might  rejpecl  it, 
and  draw  upon  themfelves  the  odium 
of  a  meafure  in  favour  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  for  thofe  that  brought  in  the 
bill  did  not  mean  it  fliould  pafs : 
they  were  difappointed  in  their  view, 
for  the  court  party  made  no  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  it.  They  then  wilhedtodrop 
it,  but  they  could  no-t ;  upon  which, 
Bifliop  Burnet  fays,  they  added  very 
fevere  and  unrealonable  claufes  to  the 
bill,  and  fent  it  up  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  in  hopes  that  that  Houfe 
would  rejed  it;  in  this  they  were 
difappointed  too,  for  the  Houfe  of 
I.ords  did  not  rejed  the  bill,  but  fuf- 
fered  it  to  pafs  with  the  fevere  penal¬ 
ties  and  panilhments  I  have  Itated. 
It  is  too  much,  in  my  opinion,  for 
any  party  or  fadion  to  Hake  upon 
their  game  the  liberties  and  fortunes 
of  others. 

The  Catholics  fubmitted  to  this 
law ;  they  expeded,  no  doubt,  that 
Parliament  would  fee  the  hardlhips 
impofed  upon  them  by  thefe  provi- 
flons,  and  adminifter  redrefs.  They 
caade  no  application,  and  indeed  die 
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penalties  and  punifhmcnts  appeared 
to  every  body  fo  extremely  harlh  and 
fevere,  that  very  few  profecutions 
were  carried  on  upon  this  ad  ;  in  my 
own  time  I  only  remember  one,  which 
was  againft  a  perfon  for  faying  mafs 
in  a  houfe  foinewhere  about  Wap- 
ping  ;  he  was  convided,  and  of  courfe 
doomed,  by  the  provifions  of  this  a(n, 
to  perpetual  imprifonment.  But  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  ftill  liable  to 
private  extortionary  demands,  which 
they  yielded  to,  to  avoid  either  pro- 
fecution,  or  that  they  might  have  the 
liberty  of  enjoying  what  had  long 
been  in  their  families,  and  had  dc- 
feended  to  them  as  their  birth-right. 

This  law  remained  in  the  llatute- 
book  (and  though  feldom  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  was  fufficient  to  occalion  per¬ 
petual  alarms)  till  the  year  1778, 
when  an  ad  of  Parliament  was 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  relieve  his  Majefty's  Roman 
Catholic  fubjeds,  againft  the  parti¬ 
cular  provifions  I  have  ftated.  The’ 
propriety  and  juftice  ct  that  meafure, 
the  circumftances  attending  it  pretty' 
plainly  evince. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  by  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  diftin-  ' 
guilhed  for  his  love  of  the  civil  rights 
of  mankind,  and  for  his  firm  and  zea¬ 
lous  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion,  and  who  befides  pofTefles  every 
public  and  private  virtue  that  can 
adorn  the  citizen  and  the  man.  I 
mean  Sir  George  Savile.  It  pafTcd' 
through  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with, 
almoft  iinanimitj  ;  the  oppofition 
made  to  it  from  fome  was  not  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough  in  redrefs  ;  it’ 
fliould,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe.  Have 
been  extended  to  other  penalties  ;  for 
I  mull  inform  you,  tiiat  in  the  time 
of  pafTing  the  ad  of  King  William, 
the  Roman  Catholics  ftcod  by  law 
excluded  from  any  ftiare  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  from  any  office  of  truft,  civil  or 
military,  and  the  perfons  of  that  re¬ 
ligion  performing  any  part  of  their 
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fun<5tIons,  as  prlefts,  or  keeping  of 
fchools,  or  educating  youth,  Itood 
liable  to  many  pecuniary  penalties, 
and.  in  feme  inftances,  to  temporary 
imprifomnents.  This  was  their  hti^a- 
tioa  at  the  time  when  thefe  additional 
penalties  and  punilhments  were  in- 
liided  upon  them.  This  repeal  was 
not  abfolute  and  extending  to  all  af- 
fe»fled  by  the  ftatute  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  but  was  conditional,  and  re¬ 
trained  to  thofe  who  Ihould  take  an 
oath  eilablilhed,  by  that  a<5l:  of  the 
ftrongcil  alTurance  of  their  loyalty  and 
affediun  to  the  Government,  and  an 
abjuration,  inexplicit  terms,  of  every 
pretender  to  the' crown  and  govern- 
nient  of  this  kingJoni,  and  belides,  a 
pofitive  renunciation  of  any  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  civil  or 
temporal  cafes,  within  this  kingdom. 
None  could  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
repeal  who  did  not  give  the  public 
that  pledge. 

Upon  the  paflTing  of  this  a<5l,  many 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  firfl 
charadlers  and  fortunes  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  others  of  all  defcrlptions, 
came  in,  and  gave  the  feenrity  to 
Government;  under  the  fanclion  of 
an  oath,  which  the  aft  required  ;  no 
perfon  at  that  time  feemed  di Satis¬ 
fied  ;  but  in  the  winter  following,  it 
wras  fiippcfed  that  a  bill  would  be 
brought  into  parliament,  to  take  off 
fome  penalties  wT-hich  w^ere  infiifted, 
by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  upon  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  country. 
And,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
were  received  from  Edinburs^h,  and 
publifhed  in  every  paper,  accounts  of 
a  moft  violent  infurreftion  in  that 
country  to  put  a  flop  to  that  mea- 
fure.  It  appeared  i’rona  thefe  ac¬ 
count^,  that,  upon  the  2d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  an  infurreftion  happened  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  that  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  had  been  attacked 
and  fet  on  fire  ;  that  the  Houfes  of' 
the  Roman  Catholics  there,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  cf  the  town,  were  attacked, 
panfacked,  and  demolilhed  ;  that  the 


Utmoft  exertions  of  the  civil  magif. 
tratc,  affided  by  fome  of  the  Fend, 
blcs,  could  not  fupprefs  the  tumult  j. 
’  nor  unril  the  Provoll  of  the  city  gave 
affurances,  in  the  moll  public  man- 
ner,  that  thefeheme  was  dropped,  that 
no  aft  of  Parliarnent  would  be  applied 
for,  refpefting  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Scotland,  could  any  check  be  giveii 
to  the  violence  and  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  deftruftion  of  many  in¬ 
nocent  men.  This  put  an  end  to  ai\ 
attempt  to  obtain  the  aft  of  parlia- 
merrt.  conceived  by  fome  gentlemen 
of  diilinftion  of  that  country  to  be  a 
very  falutary,  proper,  and  juR  mea- 
furc.  1  take  notice  of  this  iiifurrec* 
tion  in  Scotland,  becaufe,  when  I 
come  to  Rate  to  you  the  conduft  of 
the  prifoner  'at  the  bar,  it  will  bq 
found  CO  be  a  very  material  circum* 
Ranee. 

Things  remained  for  fome  time 
quiet  in  this  country,  but  an  Affocia- 
tion  was  formed,  called  the  Protef 
tant  Affociation;  every  one  of  you, 
Gentlemen,  have  heard  of  it,  and 
where  pains  were  taken  to  create  a 
bcliel',  that  the  repeal  of  the  Ralutcof 
King  William  would  he  attended  with 
imminent  danger  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  ProteRant  religion  ;  upon  that 
ground,  it  feems,  a  petition  was  de¬ 
termined  upon,  and  if  they  apprt» 
hended  danger,  they  did  right  to  pe¬ 
tition  ;  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  the 
fubjeft  to  petition  Pariianr^ent ;  and 
whenever  they  imagine  a  cafe  proper 
for  the  conlideration  of  Parliament, 
they  do  right  to  bring  ’t  before  them ; 
and  I  believe  this  petition  was  at  one 
time  intended  to  have  been  prefented 
in  a  legal,  conRitutional,  and  orderly 
manner. 

You  will  find,  for  I  fnall  give  you 
the  general  outlines  of  the  bufinefs 
before  I  Rate  the  particular  condud 
of  the  prifoner,  that  upon  the  2d  of 
June,  in  confequence  of  public  adver? 
tifementspublilhedin  tiic  news-papers, 
and  paRed  up  at  the  corners  of  llreets, 
and  of  hand-bills  diRributed,  thew 
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yas  colIe(5led  together  in  St  George's 
fields,  a  miiltitude  of  people,  or  more 
properly,  a  very  large  army  ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  confifting  (the  particulars  we 
jnay  hear  from  the  witnelfes)  of  many 
thoufan4s — twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
thoufand — under  the  pretext  of  pre* 
fenting  a  petition  to  Parliament.  Tho' 
it  is  the  bicih“ right  of  the  fubjeft  to 
prelent  a  petition  to  Parliament,  yet 
the  petitioners  arc  not  ta  di<51ate  to 
Parliament,  or  take  from  Parliament 
their  deliberation  and  judgment  upon 
the  fubje<fl ;  that  would  tend  dirc^Slly 
to  the  dilfolution  of  the  •conftitution, 
and  the  fubverfion  of  government. 

This  body  of  men  were  arranged, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  ad- 
vercifement,  into  three  or  four  divi- 
fioas ;  the  London  to  the  right,  the 
Scots  divilion  to  the  left,  and  the 
Wetlini niter  to  one  part,  and  the 
gouthwark  divifion  to  another  ;  one 
divifion,  confiding  of  many  thou- 
lands,  marched  over  London-bridge, 
through  the  city,  down  the  Strand, 
and  U)  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
with  colours  flying,  didinguilhed  by 
blue  cockades,  and  making  a  march 
as  regular  as  any  army  trained  to  it ; 
they  had  bagpipes,  which  belonged,  I 
fancy,  to  the  Scots  divilion  ;  in  this 
way  they  marched :  they  arrived  at 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  about  one 
o’clock ;  and,  being  joined  by  the 
Other  divifions,  took  polfciTion  of  all 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  Houfe. 
and  of  the  lobby,  and  it  was  with  th^ 
utmoft  dilliciiity  the  Members  got  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  Houfe  ;  fornc  Mem¬ 
bers  of  each  Houfe  were  infulted  and 
ilftreated  by  the  populc^ce,  as  exam¬ 
ples,  I  prefume,  of  what  the  refl:  were 
to  expe^l,  if  the  wllhes  of  the  mob 
vrere  not  complied  with  5  in  this  fitua- 
tiou  the  petition  was  preftnted,  and 
thoie  in  the  lobby  were  dcfired  to 
'withdraw.  If  it  was  a  conlUtutionai 
purpofe  they  had  in  coming  to  the 
Houfe,  it  was  anfwered ;  but  they 
V^ould  not  llir,  and  with  great  riot 
^nd  confufion  infilled  upon  a  re- 


zzx 

peal  of  the  a(5l ;  the  cry  was,  A  rc* 
peal !  A  repeal  I  No  Popery. — The 
civil  power  was  in  vain  fent  for  to 
difperfe  them ;  they  ftill  keptpoffeinon; 
they  befieged  the  Houfe,  they  kept 
the  members  imprifoned.  Thus  they 
continued  till  between  nine  and  ten 
at  night,  when  the  civil  power,  by 
the  alliftance  of  die  military,  were 
able  to  deliver  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  from  the  difgraceful  ficuatiou 
in  which  they  had  been  to  that  time, 
and  mull  have  been  confined  till  they 
had  granted,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
prayer  of  this  petition.  As  foon  as 
the  Houfe  was  delivered,  they  or¬ 
dered  the  bufmels  to  be  confidered, 
and  adjourned  to  the  Tuefday  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  but  the  mob,  not  having 
fucceeded  in  their  purpofe,  and  being 
driven  from  the  Houfe  in  the  manner 
I  have  ftated,  immediately  betook 
themftlvcs  to  other  meafures ;  they 
i  nil  anti  y  refolvcd  to  attack  the  char 
pels  of  the  foreign  Minifters,  which, 
in  every  civilized  country,  are  pror 
tecled  and  deemed  facredfrom  infult; 
lome  of  them  were  apprehended,  X 
think  about  thirteen,  that  night  or  the 
next  morning.  On  Saturday  they 
paraded  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  but  I  do  not  find  that  much 
milchief  was  done.  On  the  Sunday 
they  appeared  in  Moorfields,  they 
there  attacked  a  chapel  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  houfes  of  many 
Roman  Catholics  fituated  therea«» 
bouts,  and  completely  demollfhed  the 
houfes  and  effedls  of  thefe  unfortunate 
people.  I  only  give  in  general  an 
account  of  what  they  did.  I  am 
convinced  many  of  you  were  cycr 
witnelfes  to  what  T  am  now  ftating. 
On  the  Monday,  the  men  who  were 
taken  up  were  examined  at  Sir  John 
Fielding’s :  five  of  them  were  corn- 
knitted  to  Newgate  :  they  were  exa¬ 
mined  Under  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
refciie  from  the  violence  that  was 
without  the  door  ;  it  was  with  dilfi., 
cuky  that  they  were  condu<5led  to 
Newgate  by  the  Guards ;  but,  as  loon 
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as  they  were  lodged  there,  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  made  an  attack  upon  the  houfe  of 
a  Mr  Rainsforth,  who  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  apprehending  them,  and  a 
vitncfs  againft  them  ;  they  made  an 
attack  too  upon  the  houfe  of  a  Mr  Ma- 
bcrly,  who  had  been  a  witnefs  before 
the  magiftrate  ;  and  alfo  upon  the 
houfe  ot  Sir  George  Savile ;  and  they 
did  other  injury  that  night.  The 
next  day,  being  the  Tuefday  when 
the  parliament  was  to  meet  again,  all 
the  parties  of  this  army  re-alfembled 
about  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
there  continued  with  great  riot  and 
confufion,  with  fhouts  for  a  repeal, 
and  No  popery,  till  the  Houfe  was 
obliged  to  adjourn.  Upon  this  their 
firft  attack  w  as  upon  the  houfe  of  Mr 
Hyde  :  the  offence  given  by  Mr  Hyde 
was  partly  his  attendance  at  the  Juf- 
tice's  upon  the  Monday  at  the  exami¬ 
nation,  but  principally  for  his  aftivi- 
vity  as  a  magiftrate  in  faving  the  life 
of  a  member  of  the  Houfe  ot  Peers, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  w^ho,  in  going 
to  attend  his  duty,  had  been  violently 
attacked  by  the  mob.  They  ranfac- 
ked  and  fet  fire  to  Mr  Hyde’s  houfe, 
and  burnt  the  furniture,  and  totally 
demolilhed  every  thing  they  could. 
In  this  they  w^ere  accompanied  w  ith 
their  colours,  for  they  appeared  again 
with  their  flaes  and  wuth  their  coc- 

O  ^ 

kades.  Very  large  parts  of  the  mob 
marched  to  Newgate  ;  they  fet  fire 
to  the  keeper’s  houfe  ;  they  attacked 
the  prifon ;  and,  in  a  very  (hort  time, 
they  fet  at  large  all  the  prifoners  ;  a 
place  w^hich  for  its  fecurity  feemed  to 
be  equal  to  a  prifon  in  the  center  of 
the  earth.  They  afterwards  attacked 
and  demolifhed  many  houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  Roman  Catholics,  burnt  and 
deftroyed  the  furniture  and  effeds. 

Upon  the  Wednefday  they  attacked 
and  broke  open  the  other  prilons  in 
and  about  this  metropolis,  wuth  an 
exception  of  the  Poultry  Compter, 
and  fet  at  liberty  all  the  prifoners  ; 
they  continued  their  proceedings  with¬ 
out  controul  or  check  all  that  night, 


and  until  fome  time  the  next  mom. 
ing  ;  in  that  night  various  houfes  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  were  in 
flames  at  the  fame  time ;  in  ftiort, 
nothing  was  cxpedled  but  general  con. 
flagration.  The  next  day  an  attack 
was  meditated  upon  the  Bank,  and  I 
believe  upon  the  Pay  and  Excife  offi. 
ces  ;  happily  his  Majefty,  by  his  anxi- 
ous  care,  and  extraordinary  and  un. 
remitting  exertions,  had  been  able  to 
colled  together  a  force  ;  all  the  troops 
wdthin  a  confiderable  diftance  were 
brought  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  thejr 
gave  a  check  to  the  fury  of  the  mob; 
this  was  upon  the  Thurfday  when  theyi 
were  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
Poultry  Compter.  Every  perfon,  I 
believe,  is  convinced,  that  if  a  flop  had 
not  been  then  put  to  the  outrages,  the 
w^hole  of  this  town  wmuld  have  been 
deftroyed  in  a  (hort  time.  For  tho’ 
the  repeal  of  the  bill  w  as  the  preuad* 
ed  caufe,  and  the  Roman  Catholicks 
the  objed  at  firft  of  their  violence, 
that  diftindion  would  foon  have  va- 
nilhed — the  reputed paplft — the  friend 
of  the  papift,  and  ail  thofe  who  had 
not  the  leaft  connedion  with  them,  if 
in  any  refped  obnoxious  to  the  mob, 
wmuld  have  fiiffered. — It  is  aftonifh- 
ing  to  me  that  the  w'hole  town  was 
not  deftroyed,  confidering  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  employed  in  our 
maniifadories  here,  and  others  who 
are  doomed  to  the  moft  laborious  em¬ 
ployments  in  this  town  ;  had  they  in- 
terpofed  in  defence  of  their  innocent 
brethren,  to  preferve  them  from  ruin, 
wMiat  muft  have  been  the  confequence! 
— A  bloody  war  muft  have  taken 
place  ;  and  if  an  attack  upon  the 
houfes  of  Proteftants  had  been  pro¬ 
voked,  the  whole  of  this  town,  even 
before  the  military  could  have  arri¬ 
ved  to  our  affiftance,  might  have  been 
deftroyed. — Before  the  iniurredion 
w'as  put  an  end  to,  there  appeared 
ftrong  marks  of  the  machinations  ot 
our  iiiveterate  enemies.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  opening  the  prifons?— 
What  was  the  intent  of  that  attack 
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upon  the  national  credit  of  the  king¬ 
dom*  the  Bank  of  England  ?  was  that 
npon  the  ground  of  Popery,  or  for 
the  repeal  of  this  bill  ?  Other  circum- 
ftances  concurring  leave  no  doubt 
that  greater  defigns  than  at  firll  ap¬ 
peared  were  opening  to  the  Public. 

Having  ftated  in  general  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  violences  committed  dur¬ 
ing  thefe  few  days,  to  the  eternal  dif- 
grace  of  this  country  (for  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  wiped  off)  it  remains  former 
ftate  to  you,  what  (hare  the  pri- 
foner  at  the  bar  had  in  them  ;  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  per- 
fons  who  contributed  to  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  them  are  as  criminal  as  the 
very  perfons  who  committed  the  aft, 
and  more  fo,  cfpecially  if  they  are  to 
be  aferibed  to  their  incitement  and 
encouragement. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  now  before 
yon,  as  will  appear  upon  the  evidence, 
the  author  of  all  thefe  violent  and 
difgraccful  proceedings,  to  w’^hom  the 
whole  is  to  be  imputed  ;  an  offender 
of  fuch  a  defeription  as  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

I  have  already  ftated  to  you  the 
Proteftant  Affociation,  but  Jiavc  not 
mentioned  to  you,  leaving  it  to  this 
ftage  of  bufincfs,  that  the  prifoner 
was  the  prcfident  of  that  affociation. 

1  dated  to  you,  that  I  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  and  I  hope  it  will 
come  out  before  this  day  is  over,  that 
there  were  fome  of  that  affociation 
who  meant  no  more  than  to  lay  their 
apprchenfions  before  parliament,  wil¬ 
ling  to  leave  them  to  their  confidera- 
tion  and  judgment,  intended  to  pre- 
fent  their  petition  in  the  ordinary 
form,  and  in  a  conftitutional  way,  at¬ 
tended  by  very  few  of  the  petitioners. 
But  that  did  not  fquare  with  the 
views  of  their  prcfident.  Their  pre- 
fidcnt  had  been  in  parliament, — he 
had  oblerved  the  fentiments  of  many 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  this  repeal ;  he 
potfibly  defpaired  of  any  immediate 
relief  being  given,  for  certainly  th: 
fubjeft  required  great  confideration  ; 
tbe  circum (lances,  if  any,  to  fhew 


danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Bill  were  to  be  invefti- 
gated.  A  difficulty  was  thrown  upon 
the  bufinefs  ;  this  Bill  invited  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  give  a  pledge  of  their  fide¬ 
lity  and  loyalty;  this  they  had  done 
upon  the  faith  of  enjoying  that  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  from  penalties  and 
punifhments  which  the  aft  held  out 
to  them ;  there  were  befides  other 
weighty  confiderations.  But  delibe¬ 
rate  proceedings  would  not  anfwef 
the  purpofe  ;  the  feffion  of  parliament 
was  near  expiring ;  the  prifoner  at 
the  bar  advertifed  for  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  to  propofc  an  attendance  on  this 
petition  by  numbers ;  the  propofal  at 
a  general  meeting,  where  all  came 
that  pleafed  without  diftinftion,  wafs*^ 
immediately  affented  to  ;  there  are 
people  who  attend  thefe'^places  who 
cannot  exift  without  the  opportunity 
of  plunder  ;  the  prifoner  upon  this 
declared,  that  he  v/ould  not  prefent 
the  petition  unlefs  he  was  attended 
by  twenty  thoufand  people  ;  did  fuch 
an  idea  ever  ftrike  iny  man  that 
meant  well  to  the  peace  and  tranquil-  ' 
lity  of  the  country,  that  he  would  not 
prefent  it  without  he  was  attended  by 
twenty  thoufand  people ;  and  they 
were  to  be  marked,  they  were  to  be 
diftingullhed  by  cockades,  that  he 
might  know  the  friends  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  on  the  friends  of  the  Proteftant 
caufe.  Good  God  !  is  a  cockade  the 
teft  of  adherents  to  any  good  caufe  ? 
every  man  that  came  there  with  a 
cockade,  whatever  his  views  v'ere, 
was  confidered  as  a  friend  to  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  religion  ;  there  was  nO'  other 
title  to  admitlion  into  this  body,  but 
merely  having  cockades  in  their  hats  ; 
— then  he  gave  direftions  that  they 
lliould  be  formed  into  divifions;  a 
General  could  not  make  a  more  pros¬ 
per  difpofition  of  his  army  ;  the  Lon¬ 
don  divifion  was  to  go  to  the  right, 
the  Scots  to  the  left,  Weflminfter  to 
one  part,  Southwark:  to  the  other 
part;  and  then  they  were  to  he  march- 
j  ed  off  in  thefe  divifions..  I  dare  fay 
1  it  ftruck  many  who  were  there,  that 
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ibis  propofal  muft  be  attended  with 
tumult  and  breaches  of  the  peace  at 
the  leaft  ;  the  very  colle<5lion  o£  fo 
great  a  number  was  never  made  in 
any  country  withput  doing  mifchief ; 
but  to  take  off  apprehenfions  of  that 
kind,  he  bid  them  recoiled  what  the 
Scots  had  done. 

By  their  firm  condud  they  had 
prevented  the  bill  from  extending  to 
them  ;  he  recommended  to  this  body, 
to  twenty  thoufand  men !  th^  firm 
condud  of  the  Scots,  which  confided 
in  the  moft  violent  infurredion  and 
tumult  that  ever  was  knowm  in  that 
city,  and  in  ads  of  violence  againft 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  committed 
no  fault,  nor  applied  for  redrefs,  but 
w^erc  taken  up  as  men  innocently  fuf- 
fering,  and  men  that  ought  to  be  re¬ 
lieved.  Is  a  mob  not  able  to  take 
the  hint  ?  It  would  have  been  too 
much  for  the  prifoner  to  have  faid, 
Gentlemen,  go  and  pull  down  all  the 
houles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  the 
civil  magi  Urates  would  have  inter- 
pofed ;  but  it  was,  Recoiled  what 
the  Scots  did  by  their  firm  condud  ; 
and  he  added,  he  did  not  defire  them 
to  run  any  danger  which  he  w’as  not 
ready  to  fliare  with  them,  and  that 
he  would  meet  them  there,  and  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  gallow^s  for  their 
caufe.  Greater  encouragement  could 
not  be  given  to  a  fet  of  men  ;  they 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  high  birth  ;  they  probably 
did  not  at  that  time  fufped  the  fnarc 
lie  was  drawing  them  into,  w’hen  he 
offered  and  pledged  himfelf  that  he 
w^ould  even  go  to  the  gallows  with 
them  in  the  bufmefs  ;  he  pubJilhed 
an  advertifement  for  a  meeting  of 
tl  efe  people,  and  though  he  mention¬ 
ed  only  twenty  thoufand,  he  had  an 
expe(51ation  of  a  much  larger  army. 
'J'he  advertifement  I  will  read  to  you : 

Proteftant  Affociation.  Whereas 
no  hall  in  London  can  contain  forty 
thoufand  men,  Refolved,  that  this  af- 
fbeiarion  do  meet  on  Friday  next — ” 

COURT*  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
I  obferve  fome  of  you  are  caking  notes  j 


I 

you  are  not  to  attend  to  any  thln|  1 
ftated  to  you  by  the  counfel  unltfs  u 
is, afterwards  proved  by  the  witneffes  = 

MR  JTTVRNEr  GENERAL, 

I  open  to  you  from  my  inftrudtionj 
w’hat  is  given  me  as  fadts,  and  where  i 
wdtneffes  are  put  down  to  prove  thcra*  | 
1  am  not  anfwerablc  for  the  truth  oj' 
them  ;  God  forbid  that  any  thing 
I  mention,  unfupported  by  proot 
fhould  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  thi 
prifoner  at  the  bar.  The  firft  refolu, 
tion  fays,  “  Refolved  that  this  Alfo. 

*  ciation  do  meet  on  Friday  next, 

*  June  the  2d,  in  St  George’s  Fields, 

‘  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to 
‘  confider  of  the  moft  prudent  and 

*  refpedlful  manner  of  attending  ihcir 
‘  petition,  which  will  be  prefented  tht 

*  fame  day  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.” 
Forty  thoufand  men  to  meet  to  cob. 

fider  of  the  moft  prudent  and  refped. 
lul  manner  of  prefenting  a  petition  1 
how  are  they  to  be  confulted  ?  how  is 
their  opinion  to  be  afkcd  ?  this  Is  a 
dilgulfed  bufmefs. — 2.  “  Refolved, for 
‘  the  fake  of  good  order  and  regula. 

‘  rity,that  this  Affociation, on  corning 

*  to  the  ground,  do  feparate  them- 
‘  felves  into  four  divifions;  to  wit,tk 
‘  London  divifion,  the  Weftminfter 
‘  divifion,  the  oouthwark  divifion, 

‘  and  the  Scots  divifion.  Refolved, 

‘  that  the  London  divifion  take  place 
‘  upon  the  right  of  the  ground  lo* 

‘  wards  Southwark;  the Weftminftcr 
‘  divifion  fecond,  the  Southwark  di* 

‘  vifion  third,  and  the  Scots  divifion 
‘  upon  the  left  ;  all  wearing  blue 
‘  cockades  in  their  hats,  to  diftinguiili 
‘  themfelves  from  Papifts,  and  tholf 

*  who  approved  of  the  late  in  fa- 
‘  vour  of  Popery.”  So  every  man  that 
did  not  wear  a  cockade  in  his  hat  was 
to  be  diftinguifiied  as  a  fiivovrerct 
Popery,  and  of  the  late  a<fl  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  and  that  every  man  w  ho  wcuid 
put  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  be  his  dc* 
Icription  what  -t  might,  was  to  he 
confidcred  as  a  friend  to  this  peti¬ 
tion;  in  fhort,  he  w’as  to  be  a  friend ti 
the  purpofes  in  view. 

(T.  he  continued. )  I 
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